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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


“‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used ‘by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 
color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make curly or kinky hair lie straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 


This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Beale street, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

, ‘Nothing I have ever used will 
‘] take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 

in a splendid condition.”’ 

Miss Rice is a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 
ng very largely to her fine hair, 
the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer. 





FOR A TIME. 


HAS DONE WONDERS. 

This is a photograph of Mr, 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., cne 
of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years—Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 
Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in aclean, healthy 
condition. I recommend it very 
highly. 
VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

Price $1.00 per Bottle. 





Mr. Louis Nemore. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 
Anmally : 3: 3: 33 3 3 


Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Money Work For You 











HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 
giving the people wiat they want. We own over £1060,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Rusiness of over €7,000.00 

yearly. Have a large Insurance department in which we have written 
over one hundred and fifty thousand members, carryinys over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over €400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the hunds of our people. 


q@ These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 


q We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellers, cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects. 


q¢ Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 


¥ Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at #5.00, Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 


q We have a small allotment of stock, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of fiveshares and upwards, anda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 








Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


P. SHERIDAN BALL L. ©. COLLINS JOHN H. ATKINS 


President Secretary Treasurer 
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MUSIC LOVERS! 


(2) ARE YOU AWAKE 
To this Exceptional Opportunity? 






















We have secured through SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
with. the Publishers a limited number of the two latest 






SONG-SUCCESSES? 


“CHILDHOOD’S FONDEST MEMORIES” 
“ONLY A CRIMSON FLOWER” 


AND 


“GOOD NIGHT,” a Serenade 
WALTER W. WALLACE, 


THE COMING BALLADIST. 













These copies are printed on the best music paper, regularly listed in 
Music Stores at 50 cents. We will send you both pieces absolute- 
ly free for one yearly subscriber to our magazine, or for 15 cts. 
each in coin, or stamps. 

Ever looking forward to benefit our subscribers and to give them a 
chance to secure copies of popular music, from the pens of our best 
music writers, we shall offer from time to time new successes at 









reduced rates. 


WRITE NOW, as the NUMBER is LIMITED. 
DIREC] TO 
Alexander’s Magazine, 714 Shawmut Abe., Boston 
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Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘* the cup 
which cheers ”—but does ‘‘ine- 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 


THE INDEPENDENT 








A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a | 
year ; not a dull line from January to | 
December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work 
lies with large circulations The Inde- | 
pendent is conspicuously and deser- 
vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that have read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the moral, religious, 
intellectual. industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the race; 
tisement in its columns will pay. 

Agents wanted at every postoffice. 
Apply atonce. This paper reaches 
the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. 
Addres W.O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
34th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. 


an adver- 





| 
| 
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J. H. BARKLEY 


Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture,Piano Moving « Expressing 


697 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1545-3 Roxbuay 





TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 
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DETROIT 
IM ORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 


— es 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Humaen Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic ond Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Afriea or el-ewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.99; 
6 HORS $1.00; 3 Toalks 506. 


ADDRESS, 


$ THE DETROIT INFORMER : 


DETROIT, MICH. 
BB DD} IIIDI} Idd 9 BDI 3: 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 


Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND. - - OREGON 


eee FORD'S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 











HTENS 
KINKY or CURLY HAIR that it can bep' 
> up in any style desired consistent with i 


ord’s Hair Pomade_ was formerly 
> known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is 
P the oan. safe preparation known to us that 4 
> makes kinky or curly hair straight, as ¢ 
> shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 
» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, ¢ 
, pliable and easy to comb. These results 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 
> bottles are usually sufficient for a eat. e 
> use of Ford’s Pomade (“‘OZONIZED 4 
> OX MARROW”) removes and prevents dan- 
> draff, relieves Nohing, invigorates the scalp, : 
stops the hair from nlling out or breaking of. 
es it grow and, by nourishing the roots, . 
ves it new life and vigor. Being elegantly 4 
m: an armiess, it is a toilet 4 
essity for ladies, gentlemen and children. ¢ 
rd’ Pomade (“OZONIZED OX 


d 

sly since about 1858, and label, ““OZONIZED $ 
OW’’, was registered in the United 4 
tates Patent Office, in 1874. In all that long 4 

> period of time there has never been a bottle 
returned from the hundreds of thousands we ¢ 
, have sold. FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains 4 
sweet and effective, no matter how long you 
P keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, as its use 
a makes | the hair STRAIGHT, 


* Ford’s, Hair Po 
MARROW”) is put up only in 50 ct. size, 
is made only in bay and by us. The 
ine has the signature, Charles Fo 
each package. Refuse all others. Full di- 
tions with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. 
id by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
* or dealer can not supply you, he can ¢ 
are it from his jobber or wholesale dealer 4 
ind us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
for three bottles or $2.50 for six bottles, ¢ 
ress paid. We pay and express 4 
harges to all pointe in U. 8. A. When order- ¢ 
ing send postal or express money order, and 4 
mention this paper. rite your name and 4 
dress plainly to 


> 
> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. : 
(None genuine without my signature) 


Chick Ferd Leash 
76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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' 714 Shawmut Ave, 


$1.00 


Purchases a $3 Pen 
She 


Celtric 


Model 2 


fy Fountain Pen 


is constructed strictly on merit 
and is equal, if not Superior 
aniiay to any $% pen on the market 
wey today. It is richly chased, 
miima writes fluentiy and is guarap- 
Wr Ay teed not to leak. 


" . ‘V $1.00 


is a small sum to invest in a 
high grade Fountain Pen which 
with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


The Pen is Solid Gold, 
aranteed finest _ 14k 
, older is made of the be-¢ 
ee) avelity rubber in four parts 


Mvaniyth! SENT PREPAID 


upon receipt of $1 to any ad- 
i dress in the United States and 
(| Canada. Ifupon examination 
ij} you are not entirely satisfied 
4 or you do not think the pen is 
worth $8.00, return it to us 
} and we will cheerfully refund 


| i ' 
Way 


ORDER TO-DAY 


If you will send us $2.00 by 
Y return mail we will send you 
Hi one of these beautiful pens 
iiand enter your name upon 
our subscription list for one 
i} year, beginning with the 
ecember number. The De- 
cember number of Alexander’s 
i] Magazine is the most superb 
i number ever issued by us, 
i] Semd money by Post Que 
money order addressed 


Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


BOSTON, MAS&, 
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Your Hair Must Grow 


—— OR 


Your Money Returned 














When you use our Johnson’s Hair Food. It gently stimulates, 
strengthens and increases the growth of the Hair; softens and nour- 
jShes it and arrests its decline. 


Why Does The Hair Fall? 


From many causes. Sometimes from local disturbing agencies, 
such as sickness ; sometimes from neglect in cleansing ; but more fre- 
quently from decay in the tissues and the saps which supply each in- 
dividual strand of hair. In such case 


JOHNSON’S HAIR FOOD 


Is an excelleut corrective of the many insidious sources of decay 
which ruin woman’s chief ornament. For children it is invaluable, as 
it forms the basis of a magnificent Head of Hair and prevents Bald- 
ness in mature age. Excellent for Whiskers and Mustaches. John- 
son’s Hair Food when used in connection with our other Hair Rem- 
edies is guaranteed to do the following or we will refund your money. 





will prevent, remove and cure Dandruff. 

will stop Itching Scalp. 

will cure scaly Eczema of the Scalp. 

will cure Tetter, Scurf, etc. 

will stop Falling Hair. 

will cause the Hair to grow long, soft and glossy. 








Johnson’s Hair Food has been used for over six years by thousands 
of grateful Customers, who have sent us many letters of recommenda- 
tion. ‘Three extra large boxes by mail $1.00. Seven extra large 
boxes by mail $2.00. Trial box by mail 25 cents instamps. When 
sending us $1.00 or more send same by Post Office money order, ex- 
press M.O. or in registered letter. Address plainly. 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, 


69 RUGGLES STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuskegee 


And Its People 











. 


REPARED by ofiicers and former students of 
the Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, under the direction of 


BOOHER T. WASHINGTON 








Portraits of several authors and views of the school 
21mo.ornamental cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 








HE BOOK contains an introduction by Mr. 
Washington; a chapter on the Idea's and 
Achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. 
Soc-tt. Mr. Washington’s secretary; a chapter by 
Mrs Washington onthe Teaching of Girls, anda 
chapter by Warren Logan, the treasurer. These 
are supplemented by autobiographical chapters 
by former studentsin various callings : : :: : 





D. APPLETON @ CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
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COMMENTS ON ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 





The Tuskegee anniversary number 
of Alexander’s Magazine was most 
favorably mentioned by over 100 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, and a great number of letters 
to the editor indicate that the maga- 
zine was a decided achievement in 
Negro journalism. 





The Springfield Republican: ‘“Pes- 


simists as to the Negro race in this | 


country might be cheered and edified 
by perusing the last number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine, a Boston monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the color- 
ed race. 
est and variety of its contents, and 
especially in the pervading 
which is earnest and sane, strikingly 
free from bitterness, and cheerful and 
hopeful throughout. This number is 


It is admirable in the inter- | 


tone, | 
| with the May issue 


serves support among the colored 
people and their friends, and is 
| adapted to do much good.” 





Mr. G. S. Dickerman, general field 
agent of the Southern Education 
Board, says: 

“I am glad to see the evidences in 
| your magazine of just those high 
|standards that are so much needed 
in a field where feeling is in such dan- 
| ger of obscuring clearness of vision.” 








Mr. Sylvester Russell, in the Indian- 
apolis Freeman: “If the story cannot 
be told by rambling Sam or the little 
| white public school street urchin, one 

has only to furnish either of them 
of Alexander’s 
Magazine to see the most beautiful 


| illustration in existence, and to read 


especially devoted to the recent anni- | 


versary at Tuskegee, and what we 
know as the Tuskegee spirit is every- 
But there is a sig- 
and wide- 


who 


where present. 
nificance in the number 
spread distribution of the men 
are described and characterizéd 
leaders. There is a cordial appreci- 
ation of the address at Tuskegee of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church South, 
a white man, who spoke with entire 
frankness and courage of the politi- 
cal as well as industrial rights of 
the Negro, and in protest against men 
of the Dixon and Vardaman type as 


mischievous demagogs. The bishop 
is an instance of the better spirit 
that is rising against the prevailing 


tide of intolerance among the south- 


ern whites. This magazine, which is 


published at a dollar a year, well de | 


| 


as | 


and be convinced as never before of 


the work of the choicest intellectual 
and manual institution the South has 
In Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, the most complete of- 
Negrc 
For what our eyes have 
now here 


for what 


ever produced. perusing 


fering I have ever seen in 
literature. 
Mr. 
given 
he has presented to us in his beautt 


seen Alexander must 


be unstinted praise 


” 


ful magazine. 





no 
vs 


Dr. Booker T. Washi “i 
a very fine and creditable of 


work, not only in its physical appear- 


ton: 
piece 


ance, but in its literary quality. This 
institution is most grateful to you for 
all that you have done and _ said. 


There have been few publications of 


the kind, if any, among our _ people 
that have surpassed this issue of your 


magazine.” 
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The Public (Chicago) said in a re- 
cent issue: 

The May issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine (714 Shawmut avenue, Boston) 
is largely devoted to the celebration 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of April of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee. Remarkable as is the 
record of Tuskegee, striking as is the 


hird’s-eye view of the orderly little 


city embowered with trees, which is | 


just the Institute and nothing more, 
still impressive are the group 
pictures of Negro men and women to 
be found in these pages—impressive 
because they exhibit so strongly the 
highest human traits. We find in 
them so much self-control, strength, 
sincerity, kindliness, poise and pur- 
pose that it seems natural to ask if 
in the wretched and wicked race 
struggle which our own race has cre- 
ated and perpetuated, the Negro has 
not been developing some of the vir- 
tues which we have been sacrificing 


more 


Yo our arrogance. 





The Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, in a 
personal letter to the editor, dated 
at Washington, D. C., says: 

“By the way, I think that your Tus- 
kegee Number is the best thing you 
have done in magazine work. Indeed, 
I think it is the best thing that any 
colored magazine, on the whole, has 
yet done. And that is saying a good 
deal, but it does not say more than 


you deserve.” 





Mr. R. W. Thompson: “Other peri- 
odicals which have also faithfully por- 
trayed the incidents connected with 
Tuskegee’s Silver Jubilee, and which 
the 
lit- 


special mention for 


reportorial accuracy and 


deserve 
beauty, 


erary excellence of the editions given 
sut, 


are Alexander’s Magazine, Bos- 


|ton, and the Colored American Maga- 
| zine, New York, edited respectively 
| by the brilliant Charles Alexander 
and Roscoe Conkling Simmons.” 





Mr. Philip A. Payton, Jr.: “It is 


well gotten up and very attractive 
magazine. I enjoy reading it very 
much.” 





Friends’ Intelligencer: “Alexander’s 
Magazine, we remind our readers, is 
‘the best periodical edited and pub- 
lished by a colored man for the up- 
lift of our colored brothers that has 
|come to our notice.” 





E. C. Brown, real estate dealer at 
Newport News, Va.; “Alexander’s 
Magazine is really the most up-to- 
| date of any of our publications on the 
| market today.” 





| W. Sidney Pittman, architect; “I 
|have heard many comments on the 
| Tuskegee anniversary number of 
Alexander’s magazine and personally, 
I must say that you deserve great 
| credit.” 


| Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce, Talladega 
| College (Talladega, Ala.); “Alexan- 
| der’s Magazine is doing a good work 
and ought to be encouraged.” 











R. L. Stokes, of the New York Age: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is the best 
magazine the race ever published.” 





Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age: “The Tuskegee 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine is 
a very creditable number indeed.” 





Mr. Emmett J. Scott, executive sec- 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington: 
“It is a magnificent production.” 
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I Am Not Ashamed of the Work 
Done by the 


Atlanta Steam Dye 
& Cleaning Works 


Sol 


The only Steam Dye Works 


in the South owned and con- 








trolled by colored people. 


Office 24 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. 8S. SPRATLING, Prop. 


’Phones Bell 1461——Atlanta 964 








E clean and dye fadies’ and 
gentlemen’s fine garments. Ail 
work skilfully done and promptly 
delivered. Special attention given to 
all mourning orders, Express paid 
one way on all our out of town work. 


ATLANTA, - - GEORGIA 

















ie Subscribe for Alexander’s ice Subscribe for Alexander’s 
ie Magazine today and help j= Magazine today and help 
{solve the Negro Problem | {er solve the Negro Problem 


LADIE We have something that | North Side Pressing Club 


every Lady in the land ; te : 
needs and will buy, if shown. We} Cleaning and Repairing a Specialty 
want a representative in every city. W. M. JOHNSON, Prop. 
Good income. Write for particulars 288 Ivy St. Fartinger Bleck 


Address: J. M. ARBUCKLE, 


262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








With a Shoe Shop attached. Prepared to 
do all classes of shoe work. 
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WANTED AT ONCE 


Two colored boys, 12 to 14 years to sell papers. Must be 
good hustlers, belonging to good families. Also a first-class 
Cook. First-class Sign Painter. 

WESTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MOOSE JAW, - ” - - SASK., CANADA 


Boys ! Girls ! | Write for estimate to 


Charles Alexander 














Printing Press, Camera, Gold | Book and Job Printer 
Plated Band or Set Ring, Foun- 714 Shawmut Avenue 
tain Pen, Bracelet cr Football, Boston, Massachusetts 


etc., absolutely free for selling |2 
pieces of fancy jewelry at [0c 
each. Send name and address to 


B. FRED GIESE 
2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, O. 


A nem Ss aa 








DRAPERY BUSINESS 
ZACK HARRIS, 24 Auburn St. 
Carpets Laid and Cleaned Rugs Fringed and Bound 
Floors Stained and Polished 
Furniture Cleaned and Polished to Look Like New 


Home Address, 13 Chestnut Ave. 
Phones, Bell 1461, Stand 954 With the Prices Reasonable 
ATLANTA STEAM DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 








The Laborer’s National Investment Co. 
Investment Securities and Real Estate 
Capital Stock $25,000 Shares $5,00 Each 


This company is founded on conservatism and sound business 
principles. for further information write at once for rate table of 
loans and blank application for stock. 


NIMROD JOHNSON, Mer., 138 1-2 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Will proauce it for you 











Makes the Hair Easy to Oo Up 
Large Bottles SO Cents 
Trial Treatments 10 Ceats 


Quite Different to Any Other 


THE OSBORNE CO., 


me, Sox 27 CLEVELAND, O. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on cutouts 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn . Co. receive 
wpecial notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2612:xdwes. New York 


Branch Office, 625 .. Washington, D. C. 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 


extent we are working for others. 


widely read. 

















TO REPUBLICANS: 


We are anxious to have every 
Republican in close touch, and work- 
ing in harmony with the Republican 
National Congressional Committee in 
favor of the election of a Republican 
Congress. 

The Congressional campaign must 
be based on the administrative and 
legislative record of the party, and, 
that being so, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
personality must be a central figure 
and his achievements a central 
thought in the campaign. 

We desire to maintain the work of 
this campaign with popular subscrip- 
tions of One Dollar each from Repub- 
licans. To each subscriber we will 
send the Republican National Cam- 
paign Text Book and all documents 
issued by the Committee. 

Help us achieve a great victory. 

James S. SHERMAN, Chairman. 
P O. Box 2063, New York. 





HAIR SWITCHES 
Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hair Goods in 
this Country for Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 

Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75¢c buys a double braid mz ade of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 it iches lon 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black, 
25 buys a Creole Switch, 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 
long, Black or Brown. 
b $3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, 
made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
ie, Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
return mail. Send 
ell for. ce ate Patcosey 


T. W. TAYLOR, 
Howell, Mich. 


When writing please mention tis paper. 


ry 
GF AFE\ 


20 inches 


tt hi Why $1. 
a eal 22 inches 


fi a 
eae Hand- 
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WEBSTER'S ONAL — 
INTERNAT crionser 


NEEDED in every HOME, SCHOOL and OFFICE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations, 
IT 18 A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACOURATE INFORMATION 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, PH.D.,LL.D., U.S.Com. of Ed’n 

GRAND PRIZE, Worto’s Fair, St. Louis 
PREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Also illustrated pamphlet. 
G. & ©. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 

















W. S. SPARROW, Custom Tailor 
€ All work done in First Class Style. Tuxedos 
and Full Dress Suits to Let for Balls and Parties 

131 W. Canton St., Boston, (Three doors from Tremont St.) 


Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Avenue, Roxbury, between Ruggles 
and Vernon Streets. Telephone 1282- 1 Tremont 





NOTICE. ET A FRIEND TO _ SUB- 

SCRIBE For ALEXANDER’S 
If you happen to write to any of MAGAZINE TO-DAY. 

Gems whose advertisements ace found | ———————— 

in this magazine, please say that you Jhonsons Hair Preparations Have Given 

were influenced by Satisfaction for over Six Years ! 

Cures ( Makes short hair long i 


Alexander’s Magazine nome Makes thin hair thick > Itching 


Eczema ( Makesweakhairstrong ) Scalp 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 a Treatment 
Sold at Drug Stores or send your order to 


W. SIDNEY PITTMAN jonoson Manufacturing Company 
ARCHITECT | Boston, Mass 


Steel Construction a Specialty 


Plans ee Correspon- RAGS SHAMPOO 
| HAIR DRIER 
ame ae 


494 Louisiana Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C. | 


PHONE MAIN 6GOS9-M 























A3<~D<39~3<3<3 
GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO 
will stimulate its 
DEALERS IN "3 it look natural and autiful, which 
GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 7 The shampoo Drier isa steel bar with il 
H ° ° Py receptacie containing a six inch aluminum com | 
Fine Family Wines & Liquors Brae Dy tollet article dealers.” By mail, price i 
ith perfecteatisfastion.” <iisdame Cozary, 11 Ken (fl 
739 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass mith perfect satisfac City, Be 
Tel. 869-6 Rox. J. Francis Heary, Mgr - | century Bid a ae orl Mth. Co = 
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A TUSKEGEE IN THE WEST. | ernst to himself, should himself he 
— | torn down. But the man who points 
There is to be located at Taft, In-| out the evils of the time and indicates 
dian Territory, a preparatory school|in a sane manner how these evils 
for Negro youth on the plan of the;may be remedied—he who points to 
Tuskegee institute. Mr. Warren E.| the good that is being done and that 
Glenn has been selected as principal|may be accomplished in the future, 
and 100 acres of land bave already/is a valuable member of society. It 
been donated for the purpose of con-| requires but little effort to undermine 
ducting agricultural experiments. The|a monument and so lower it to the 
school is fostered by the Tuskegee in-| ground, but it requires a great deal of 
stitute. arduous labor and skill to erect a 
monument. The doctrine of destruc- 
WOMEN AT WORK. tion, which is preached too frequently 
— by some of our contemporaries, is do- 
We have just received through the|ing the Negro race a great deal of 
kindness of Miss Nannie H. Bur-| harm. 
roughs, corresponding secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National | COST OF EDUCATION. 
Baptist convention, a document of — 
great importance. It relates to the| The last report of Dr. William T. 
establishment of a training school for | Harris, United States commissioner of 
women in the city of Louisville, Ken-| education (retired), states that there 
tucky. This school is national in/is one-half as much money spent on 
scope and will fill a long-felt want in| popular education in this country as it 
the southern section of our country.| costs to run the national government. 
The circular is illustrated and contains | The enrollment in schools and col- 
a great deal of important information | leges throughout the land numbers 18, 
regarding the prospects of the work to! 000,000. There are 607 institutions of 
be accomplished. | higher learning having a total attend- 
os |ance of 118,000, with a teaching staff 
THE DOCTRINE OF DESTRUCTION. | of 17,599 men and 4267 women. There 
—— |are 2673 students in our institutions 
The man who is in the habit of|of learning from foreign lands. It ap- 
tearing down for the joy of it or for! pears from the commissioner’s re- 
the amount of attention he may at- | port that within very recent years, 
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special efforts have ween put forth in 
the direction of manual and-industrial 
training and this is largely due to the 
doctrine and practices of Booker T. 
Washington, the founder of the Tuske- 


gee Institute in Alabama 

THE NEGRO DEPARTMENT. 

The executive committee of the Ne- 
gro department of the Jamestown Ex- 
position company was sadly disap- 
pointed on the occasion of its recent 
visit to Washington. It was the am- 
bition of the committee to handle the 
$100,000 appropriated by congress, for 
a Negro exhibit; but the assistant sec 
retary of the treasury informed th 
committee that there would be no oc- 
casion for it to handle the money as 
the treasury, war and navy depart 
ments would look out for the equip- 
ment of a building and would pay all 
drafts incident to collecting and ex 
hibits We hope that there is no lack 
of confidence in the Hon, Giles B. 
Jackson and Mr. Richard T. Hill, both 
of whom are wealthy and responsible 
citizens of the city of Richmond. Mr. 
Jackson is said to be worth $100,000 
himself, and Mr. Richard T. Hill has 


seventeen million dollars 
of the True Reformers’ 


handled over 
as cashier 
bank. 


WHAT WEALTH WILL DO. 


We are sometimes proud that we 
were not born with a silver spoon in 
our mouth, for those who have every 
wish gratified, who are able to supply 
themselves with every comfort and 
every luxury, must ultimately reach 


a limit of gratification, when there is 
nothing left to gratify. The man who 


can have a Sunday dinner every day 
in the week the year round, or a 
Christmas dinner or a banquet if he 
chooses five times a day, can have 
but little appreciation of the extra 


efforts put forth by his chef to provide 


a new novelty for an extra occasion; 
and still, a bewitching peep into the 
shadowy realm of the extremely 


wealthy, reveals many glowing attrac- 
tions. In this realm we 
tunity for ntleness, beauty, 


See oppor 


o 


refine- 


ment, generosity, intelligence and ex- 





with a total ab- 
and 


It would prob. 


poise, together 
sence of disturbing 
worries and anxieties. 


quisite 


distressing 








ably ke well if the wealthy could ex- 
change place with the extremely poor 
occasionally, and the poor could oc- 
cupy the place of the wealthy. 

A NEGRO LOVE TRAGEDY. 

It is not often that we hear of a 

Negro killing himself because of dis- 
}appointment in love affairs. He “ain't 
never learned how to love that way 
and yet, occasionally, we are shocked 
to note the fact chronicled in the 
newspapers of just such a case. Only 
recently, a young man, infatuated with 
a woman who was frank enough to 

m him that she did not 

exhibiting a frenzied 








presence, went to his 








killed himself. regard t 

the part of the young man as being 
absolutely silly, and it is only chari- 
table to pronounce the fellow craz 
Surely a woman has the right to de- 
clare her preference, and a man has 
the right to accept the declaration 
with business-like calmness. There 


are plenty of uncaught fish in the sea 
just a and pretty and 
just as fat, if you please, as those al- 
landed, and there are plenty of 
women in the world who are capable 
of loving almost any man, and 
are willing to be loved by almost any 


s good just as 


" Rue 
ready 


who 


man. What, then, is the use of a fel- 
low giving his body to ground worms 
or so slight a cause as disappoint- 
ment in love matters? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 

On another page of this number of 
Alexander’s Magazine will be found 
an address delivered by Mr. Walter F. 
Walker, a student of Boston univer- 
This was delivered at 
the Ninth Joint Annual Convention of 
the Sunday School and Varick Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies of the New 
England conference, African Methodist 


sity. address 


Episcopal Zion church, at Hartford, 
Conn., Aug. 22d, on which occasion 


the Right Reverend J. W. Hood, D. D., 
LL. D., presided. This address is one 
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of the most notable delivered before they imbibe too much of the independ- 


a convention of young Negro people; 
it points out in a frank and vigorous 
manner, some of the weaknesses with 
which religious organizations must 
deal. There can be no question con- 
cerning the proneness of a great many 
Negro ministers of the gospel to neg- 
lect their office in pursuit of material 
gain. are not always inclined to 
prepare themselves for the important 
task of imparting to their c 
tions the best interpretations of the 
scripture. They, in very many cases 
abandon themselves to the pursuit of 





They 


nerrela- 
msresa 


getting dollars with which to insure 
ease and comfort. It requires hut 
slight knowledge of the example of 


the lowly Nazarene to force the con- 


viction that self-sacrifice and honor 
and diligence in good work are the 
chief elements of that great character 
and these truths are pointed out by 
this young man in a manner calcu- 
lated to render the cause great ser- 


vice, if his advice is heeded 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONDITIONS. 
Charles S. Smith, in a re- 
Young People’s Ed- 


Bishop 
cent address to the 


ucational and Christian congress, 
which met in Washington, D. C., re- 
vealed the putative condition of the 
natives of South Africa. The British 
government, known in years gone by} 
to be the most liberal of all govern- 


ments in its treatment toward the Ne- 
gro, is ruling or is allowing the trusts 
to rule, with an iron hand in thess 
South African colonies. The purpos¢ 
of the government is to keep the na- 
tion in subjection. The American Ne- 
gro has been in evidence in these col- 
onies for a number of vears in the at- 
tempt to establish the African Metho 
dist church. So far all efforts have 
proved fruitless and it now appears 
that there is no hope of such ever be- 
ing the case. The government claims 
that American Negroes teach too 
much independence and are responsi- 
ble for the cry of “Africa for the Afri- 
cans,” now raised by the natives. Ac- 


cordingly measures are in the shaping | 


for outlawing the American Negro 
from South Africa. The government 
means to exploit the natives and if 


ent spirit this will be impossible, The 
system in vogue savors of slavery and 


the government joins hands with ex- 
ploiters in keeping the Africans sub- 
jugated. The natives working in the 
Diamond mines are virtually prison- 
ers, sometimes never seeing outside of 
the mine quarters for three or four 
years, and all the while they are in 


the mines their lives are in jeopardy. - 


NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION. 





The Annual convention of the North- 


eastern Federation of Colored Wom 
en’s clubs met in Providence, R. L, 
Aug, 15th, for a three days session. In 
all, there were a little over 100 dele- 
sates from various parts of the New 


England states present and at several 





sessions some very lively and interest- 
ing discussion was indulged by wom- 
en who know well how to talk. It is 
reported that Miss Maritcha R. Lyons 
of New York was the most brilliant 
extemporaneous speaker heard at the 
convention and a close second to her 


was Mrs. Olivia Ward Bush of Boston. 


|A great many of the women talked too 


to leave a good impression and 
there were others, able, well educated 
and cultured, reticent to take an 
active part in the proceedings. The 
following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Mary H. Dickerson, Newport, 
honorary president; Mrs. Alice W. Wi- 


much 


too 


ley, Brooklyn, N. Y., president; Mrs. 
Charlotte E. France, Boston, Mass., 
first vice-president; Miss Mary E. 
Jackson, Providence, R. I., second 


vice-president; Miss Ella P. King, Nor- 
wich, Conn., third vice-president; Miss 


Maritcha R. Lyons, New York, fourth 
vice-president; Mrs.  E. Greene, 
Portland, Maine, fifth vice-president; 


Mrs. Rebecea A. Jackson, Jersey City, 
N. J., sixth vice-president; Miss C. C. 
Dunlap, Philadelphia, Pa., seventh 


vice-president: Miss Hattie A. Cook, 
Norwich, Conn., general secretary; 
Mrs. William Amos, New Haven, 
Conn., assistant secretary; Mrs. J. O. 
Henson, Boston, Mass., treasurer; Mrs. 
M. C. Simpson, Chelsea, Mass., 
nan executive board; Miss E. C. Car- 
ter, New Bedford, Mass., chairman of 
Northfield fund: Miss Reberta J. Dun- 
bar, Providence, R, I., organizer 
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ABYSSINIA’S RAPID RISE, 





A deal of interest is now being cen- 
tered in Abyssinia. The recent sign- 
ing by King Menelik of the Franco- 
Italian-British convention relating to 
railways to be constructed there guar- 
anteeing the integrity of the Abyssin- 
ian empire, commercial equality for 
all countries, and the continuation by 
the French of the construction of the 
railway connecting Addes Abeba with 
the coast, is a sign of the striking 
prominence Abyssinia has 
within a comparatively few years. 
Abyssinia forms a kind of Switzerland 


in the northern half of the Dark Con-| 


tinent. Owing to the precipitous char- 
acter of her mountains, the absence of 
rivers and roads, and the _ warlike 
character of her inhabitants, she has 
maintained her independence from the 
era of the Queen of Sheba. King Men- 
elik prides himself on being the Lion 
of the Tribe of Juda. 

Although Menelik has never left 
the bounds of his own kingdom, he is 
a man comparatively well informed on 
the trend of world politics. He is an 
ardent admirer of President Roose- 


velt and has good knowledge of the} 


Spanish-American war. The details 
of the Russo-Japanese war are known 
to him also. Having such information 
concerning the civilization of the out- 


side world and knowing the backward- | 


ness of his own empire, the tripartite 
convention was endorsed no doubt, 
with the firm belief and hope that the 
civilization of his own people would 
be advanced. The king has ‘always 
ruled wisely and we have not the 
slightest doubt but that he has done a 
very wise act. With the country 
opened to the commerce of the world 
and with railroads penetrating the re- 
cesses ol .we interior, Abyssinia will 
start on the road to political and com- 
mercial prestige. 





THE NATIONAL NEGRO svewnee| 


LEAGUE. 





Dr. Booker T. Washington, the 
founder of the National Negro Busi- 


ness league, must feel highly gratified 
with the progress of that organiza- 
The remarkable gains in the 


tion. 


attained | 


|matter of money-getting and the great 
financial strength which the Negro is 
able to exhibit, conspire to give the 
league a very special place in the list 
{of organizations designed for the up- 
lift of the masses of the race. When 
it is considered that the Negro is less 
than half a century removed from an 
awful thraldom in unrequitted servi- 
tude, the whole world must stand in 
open-mouth wonder at the remarkable 
progress this race has made. The 
spirit of the times is manifestly com- 
mercial. The men who stand high- 
est in public life and who attract 
most attention are those who have 
built up large enterprises of a com- 
|mercial character. Business is the 
chief mark at which thrifty men are 
shooting their arrows and the Negro 
has been put to the test regarding his 
business qualittes and habits of 
thought. Influences that do not tend 
to money-getting are regarded as be- 
ing of little practical consequence. 
While this is not altogether commend- 
able in the spirit and ambition of the 
American, it is, nevertheless true, and 
the sooner we learn to engage in busi- 
|ness in the cold unsympathetic man- 
ner of the world, the sooner will we 
discover the way out of many of our 
present difficulties. There must al- 
ways be a large army of strong-armed 
wage earners—those who do the men- 
ial service; but accompanying these, 
must also be found those who engage 
in traffic and trade in the professions. 

The program promised for the forth- 
coming meeting in Atlanta, Ga., is 
one of the best devised for the purpose 
of showing the various commercial 
pursuits in which the Negro is en- 
gaged. Most of these men have dem- 
onstrated ability and thrift and they 
|are regarded by the people of their 
several comunities as progressive, 
upright and successful members of the 
| body politic. 





AN APPEAL FOR RACE INTEGRITY 





It is probably well understood among 
intelligent men and women of both 
| races, North and South, that the chief 
| object to be sought in order that the 
| Negro race may exhibit its full 
istrength in the future along all lines 
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of activity is to keep the blood pure, 
and to develop larger sympathy and 
confidence among the leaders for the 
common good of all. Some strange 


influence is at work in the minds of | 


white men both at the North and at 
the South, which is exciting them to 
ungovernable frenzy on this question 
of race integrity. Prof. W. B. Smith 
exhibits a condition of mind in his 
book, “The Color Line,” that is sim- 
ply lamentable in the consequences 
to which his doctrine might carry the 
larger public, if it is once heeded anJl 
thoroughly relied upon. The fact of 
the matter is, as stated by President 
Charles W. Eliot in an article in the 
Christian Register for August 16th: 


“In the first place, Northern opinion 
and Southern opinion are identical 


with regard to keeping the two races | 


pure; that is, without admixture of 
one with the other. The Northern 
whites hold this opinion quite as firm- 
ly as the Southern whites; and, inas- 
much as the Negroes hold the same 
view, this supposed danger of mutual 


racial impairment ought not to have | 


much influence on practical meas- 
ures.” 
Many of the white people at the 


South are having some very horrible | 


dreams concerning the future of the 
two races. They seem to think that 
the only effort put forth in behalf of 
race integrity and race purity is that 
put forth by white people. They are 
protecting their women against the in- 
trusions of black men with shot guns, 
revolvers and bloodhounds. They do 
not seem to realize that the self-re- 
specting Negro man is just as proud 
of his wife and daughter and sister as 
a white man can be of his relatives. 
We find that the only people who are 
“chewing the rag” about the amalga- 
mation and miscegenation and inter- 
marriage of the races are the Southern 


whites who have the least cause for | 


fear of these “dire calamities” since 
there is no tendency even in the lower 
element of Negroes to seek the union 
of white women or of white women to 
seek the companionship of Negro men 
so far as the South is concerned. As 
we see it, the only grave problem con- 
fronting the white people of the South 
is the wild, insatiable cravings of 








their men, sometimes representing 
their best blood, to enjoy the intimate 
companionship in dark places of Negro 
women, and they are not always par- 
ticular about the appearance of these 
women as the mulatto offsprings of 
some of the homeliest, blackest and 
most ignorant women will attest. 





COL. R. W. THOMPSON’S COMPLI- 
MENTS. 


It is quite refreshing and decidedly 
inspiring to occasionally have a rose- 
bud thrown into your rugged path 
while you are struggling upward with 
| life and its grave problems. 

A word of praise at present said, 
Exceeds a million when we are dead. 

Col. R. W. Thompson, who can grind 
out good news of absorbing interest 
to the Negro race more swiftly and 
more accurately than any newspaper 
correspondent of the race, had the 
following to say recently in the Indi- 


}anapois Freeman about Alexander’s 
Magazine for July. 
“Alexander’s Magazine” for July 


shows a more varied selection of mat- 
ter than some of the other issues of 
|the year, and is printed on better pa- 
|per than usual. The arrangement 
|could not be improved upon, and the 
| typography is as accurate as che 
greatest stickler for exactness could 
demand. The frontispiece is a hand- 
some engraving of S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
the famous African composer. The 
leading article goes deeply into the 
work of the National Afro-American 
council, and tells of the energetic and 
result-producing labors of Dr. L. G. 
Jordan, corresponding secretary of the 
organization, who is making things 
hum from his Louisville headquarters, 
The plans of the council, and the sen- 
timent that it is creating among influ- 
ential men of the opposite race, as in- 
dicated by letters herein published, 
are set forth at length, in readable 
form by Mr. Charles Alexander him- 
|self. A deserved tribute is paid to 
| the self-sacrificing character of Dr. 
| Jordan, who is a race man from his 
| heart. “Kindergarten Work in the 
| South” is well treated by Mrs. Addie 
| H. Hunton, and there is a fund of his- 
torical lore embraced in several well- 
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written sketches and stories. The 
Book Reviews by Mr. Alexander are 
splendid; in fact, he is the best we 


have in this particular form of liter-| 


ary research. Mr. Alexander has a 
happy faculty of getting right dowu 
to the “meat” of a book or article, and 
when he gives his resume of the 
thought therein, the casual reader 
has the whole thing in a nutshell. The 
editorial comments on people and 
things are dignified and touch a wide 
range of topics. - The reply to the 
Christian Register, touching Dr. Book- 
er T. Washington’s standing in Bos- 
ton, was a fine bit of repartee, and 
what it did to the “ignorant, narrow- 
minded. conceited, hypocritical, un- 


truthful, superlatively loquacious and | 


bumptious Negroes” of the Hub was, 
in the language of the street, “a plen- 
ty.” “Alexander’s Magazine” is a 
credit to the contemporaneous liter- 
ary thought of the race, and Mr, Alex- 


ander should be earnestly supported | 


in his struggles to maintain the lofty 
standard he has so courageously in- 
augurated. 





THE NIAGARA MOVEMENT. 





There are a number of men in every 
community who, having accomplished 
little in the interest of the masses, but 
having a feeling of self-importance, 
have pledged themselves to move on 


Niagara. What they propose to do is | 


given out in a set of resolutions which 
for beauty and vigor of rhetoric can 
hardly be equalled by any similar 
document issued to the public re 
cently. The second annual session of 
the Niagara Movement was held at 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, in the 
auditorium of Storer college chapel. 
Although a very few men attended 
the meeting, it is pronounced a suc- 
cess. Many speeches were made (one 


of the chief purposes of the organiza- | 


tions is to bring their speech-makers 
together and to pit one against the 
other) and perhaps the most notable, 
chiefly on account of its rhetorical 
flights, was that of the Rev. R. C 
Ranson, pastor of the Charles Street 
church of Boston. The chief object 
of the Movers is to minimize and de- 
stroy, if possible, the influence of 


| Booker T. Washington, although this 


| object is screened by a veil like unto 
| that which hovers over “The Souls of 
| Black Folk.” Following is a part of 
ithe resolutions adopted at this ses- 
sion: 

“The men of the Niagara move- 
ment, coming from the toil of the 
year’s hard work and pausing a mo- 
ment from the earning of their daily 
bread, turn toward the nation and 
again ask in the name of 10,000,000 
the privilege of a hearing. In the past 
year the work of the Negro-hater has 
flourished in the land. Stripped of 
verbiage and subterfuge and in its 
naked nastiness the new American 
creed says: ‘Fear to let black men 
even try to rise lest they become the 
equals of the white.’ 

“In detail our demands are clear and 
unequivocal. First, we would vote. 
Vith the right to vote goes every- 
thing, freedom, manhood, the honor of 
your wives, the chastity of your daugh- 
ters, the right to work, and the chance 
to rise; and let no man listen to the 
liars who deny this. We want full 
manhood suffrage and we want it now, 
henceforth and forever. 

“Second, we want discrimination in 
| public accommodations to cease. Sep- 
aration in railway and street cars, 
| based simply on race and color is un- 
| American, undemocratic and silly. We 
protest against all such discrimina- 
tion. 

“Third, we claim the right of free- 
}men to walk, talk and be with them 
| that wish to be with us. No man has 
|a right to choose another man’s friend- 
| ship, and to attempt to do so is an 
|/impudent interference with the most 
| fundamental human privilege. 
| “Fourth, we want the laws enforced 
|against rich as well as poor, against 
| capitalist as well as laborer, against 
| white as well as black. We are not 
| more lawless than the white race, but 
we are more often arrested, convicted 
}and mobbed. We want justice, even 
for criminals and outlaws. We want 
|the constitution of the country en- 
| forced. We want congress to take 
| charge of congressional elections. We 
| want the 14th amendment carried out 
|to the letter and every state disfran- 
|chised in congress which attempts to 
‘disfranchise its rightful voters. We 


| 
| 
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want the 1dth amendment enforce:l| been rated No. 1. It has, therefore, 
and no state allowed to base its fran-| maintained during the whole year a 
chise simply on color. The failure of| higher rating than it held when Mr. 
the Republican party in congress at| Anderson assumed charge. This is 
the session just closed to redeem its/saying much, for Mr. Treat, his pre- 
pledge of 1904 with reference to suf-| decessor, now Treasurer of the United 
frage conditions at the south seems a| States, was regarded as one of the 
plain, deliberate and premeditated | best collectors in the country. Under 
breach of promise and stamps that|him the office was excellently man- 
party as guilty of obtaining votes un-| aged and rated high. Three of the 
der false pretences. inspectors made special reference in 

“Fifth, we want the nationa: gov-|their reports to the personal atten- 
ernment to wipe out illiteracy in the| tion given by Mr. Anderson to the 
south. We want our cuudren trained | business of his office. 
as intelligent human beings should be, Since he has been in office Mr. An- 
and we will fight for all time against 
any proposal to educate black boys | 
and girls simply as servants and «n-| 
derlings or simply for the use of other | 
people. These are some of the chief 
things which we want. How shall we} 
get them? By voting where we may 
vote, by persistent, unceasing agita- | 
tion, by hammering at the truth, oy | 
sacrifice and work. We do not believe | 
in violence, but we do believe in John} 
Brown, and here, on the scene of John 
Brown’s martyrdom, we _ consecrate 
ourselves, our honor and our property 
to the final emancipation of the race 
which John Brown died to make free.” 





Says the New York Age, comment- 
ing upon the work of the astute and 
able Charles W. Anderson: 

If it is true, as is often reported, 
that President’s Roosevelt’s intention 
in making an Afro-American the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector for the sec- 
ond district of New York, was to 
confound sceptics as to the capacity 
of the race by the spectacle of an 
Afro-American administering with | ments five of which were Afro-Ameri- 
eminent success one of the most im- | cans. These include one deputy at 
portant offices under the Federal Gov- | $1,600 a year, one at $1,400, two at 
ernment, then the President’s intention | $1,200, and a lady stenographer at 
has been accomplished to his satis- | $1,200. 
faction; for he has sent to Hon.| The second Internal Revenue dis- 
Charles W. Anderson a letter congrat-|trict of New York, which extends 





HANDLING MILLIONS. 
| Hen. Charles W. Anderson, New 
York City. 

derson has made in the class exempt 

from the Civil Service seven appoint- 





| 


ulating him upon the conduct of his | from the Battery to 24th street, com- 
office during his first year, which has | prises the Wall street and the finan- 
just been completed. | cial section of the city, perhaps the 

During the year his office has been richest piece of territory of its size 
examined four times by four different |in the world. It is not only the seat 
inspectors in the Internal Revenue | of the greatest bankers, brokers and 
Service, and each time the office has 


business men of the country, but also 
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contains all of the largest importers 
of champagne, French brandies, cor- 
dials, etc., and the greatest importers 
of whiskeys, tobacco and Havana and 
Porto Rican cigars. Both the Tobac- 
co Trust and the Whiskey Trust have 
their headquarters in this district; 
the Tobacco Trust (the American To- 
bacco Company) paying into the col- 
lector’s office for stamps alone $2,500,- 
000 yearly. Besides there are nearly 
1,500 other cigar manufacturers and 
tobacco dealers in the district. 

Here also is located Special Bonded 
Warehouse No. 2, the largest in 
America, containing millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of the finest old liquors. 

Coming also under the Collector's 
supervision are many of the great- 
est manufacturing chemists’ houses 
in the country, such as Ricker & 


Sons, the Wm. J. Schieffelin Company, | 


the Hegeman Company, the Caswell, 
Massey Company, and Heman Metz. 
Within the district and coming un- 


der the authority of the Collector are | 
of the most famous clubs, | 


a number 
cafes, and hotels. Here are 
Delmonico’s, the Cafe Savarin, 
Hotel St. Regis, the Astor House, the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Bowling 
Green club, Down Town club, Law- 
yers’ club, Manufacturers’ club, etc., 
etc. 

As the district includes most of 
New York’s docking, the Collector is 
concerned with most of the Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship lines. 

As the Custom House is located in 
this district, Mr. Anderson is also In- 
ternal Revenue Collector for Porto 
Rico. Taxes are paid him on all 
Porto Rican cigars, bay rum, and other 
products. All the stamps for Porto 
Rican cigars are imprinted and sold 
in his office. 

To handle this vast work the Col- 
lector has a force of 175 men. Be- 
sides these he has at his absolute dis 


located 


posal the revenue secret service force | 


for the New York city districts and 
New Jersey. 
During the year Mr. Anderson has 


been very energetic in prosecuting 
violations of the Internal Revenue 
regulations. He has been especially 


active in running down adulterated 


butter, and during the last six months 


the | 


he has seized 100,000 pounds of it. 
As a result the adulterated butter 
business has been about broken up in 
the second district. 





THE N. Y. P. C. E. CONGRESS. 





The Negro Young People’s Chris- 
jtian and Educational Congress at 
| Washington, D. C., adopted an ad- 
ss August 5, 1906, to be considered 
| 





by the American people, a large part 
of which follows: 

| “We wish to acknowledge the guid- 
j}ance of an allwise Providence, which 
|for the second time brings together 
| the various religious denominations 
}among us in the spirit of Christian 
|fellowship to deliberate for the com- 
|mon good of the race and for the 
| spread of the cause of righteousness. 
“We glory in the prosperity of our 
|}ecommon country and in the leading 
| part it has taken to bring about peace 
and Christian amity among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

“We rejoice in the higher standard 
of civie righteousness which is being 
brought to bear upon some of our do- 
|mestic problems, as seen in the cru- 
| sade against municipal corruption and 
|the just restrictions placed upon cor- 
porate greed and rapacity. 
| “We express the hope that this 
aroused public conscience may be di- 
rected to America’s most troublesome 
and complex problem—the harmonious 
adjustment of the races. 

“We wish to direct the energies of 
our people to the Christian training 
and nurture of the young, and to 
greater evangelical effort toward spir- 
itual awakening, believing, as we do, 
that the Christian religion is a sol- 
vent for all human problems. 

“The Negro is heavily handicapped 
in his upward struggle. We appeal 
to the friends of humanity everywhere 
to aid and encourage him in the devel- 
opment of character and the acquisi- 
tion of intelligence, thrift, and frugal- 
ity, as means to reach a higher level 
of life. 

“The progress already attained is 
|but an earnest and a hopeful indica- 
|tion of the larger development neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of our 
civilization. 
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“It is often claimed that the means 
and effort devoted to the education of 
the Negro race have been wasted. On 
the contrary, we affirm that no like 
sum of money during the same period 
expended in any other direction, has 
produced such moral and material ad- 
vantage to any other class of citizens 
or to the general welfare. We invite a 
candid and dispassionate investigation 
of the basis of this affirmation. 

“We are grateful to Northern phil- 
anthropy for means and service con- 
tributed in our behalf. We also ap- 
preciate the fact that the Southern 
States have devoted a considerable 
part of their general fund to the edu 
cation of Negro youth. We wish to 
commend the fair-minded attitude of 
those Southern white men who stand 
for equal educational advantages for 
all the children of their respective 
States. 

“We wish, however, to state, in the 
most positive terms, that the prevail- 
ing dogma to the effect that the white 
race voluntarily imposes taxes upon 
itself for the education of the Negro 
contains a mischievous fallacy. On 
final analysis labor pays every tax in 
the world. The laborer more than any 
other class, bears the weight of the 
public burden, and is justly entitled to 
share in all public benefits. 

“We deprecate the controversy, now 
happily waning, between the advo- 
cates of higher and of industrial edu- 
cation. The Negro requires every 
kind and degree of education to meet 
the wide circle of his needs. The 
question of industrial, higher or pro- 
fessional training is merely one of ra- 
tio and proportion, and must be left 
to individual aptitude, inclination and 
opportunity. 

“We believe that the _ individual 
should be developed as a man as well 
as a workman; that his training 
should lead to a broader conception 
of truth and duty, as well as to the 
performance of specific modes of ser- 
vice. 

“We advocate national aid to local 
education in those States and parts of 
States where existing conditions de- 
mand it. 

“Crime has no color: the criminal 
no race. The wrongdoer should be 








isolated and dealt with as an enemy 


to society. To impute to a race the 
evil deeds of individuals tends to pro- 
mote rather than diminish crime. It 
engenders race animosity and incites 
the spirit of revenge and reprisal, 
which always finds lodgment in the 
breasts of the baser members of both 
races, thus perpetuating a constant 
state of hatred and strife. 

“All the forces of law and order, 
without regard to race, should be sol- 
idly arrayed against vice and crime, 
and especially against its most hei- 
nous and repugnant forms. There 
should be inculeated in the minds of 
white and black alike the’ necessity 
for higher respect and reverence for 
law and order. We stand pledged to 
continue @& do our utmost in this re- 
spect and to co-operate with our white 
fellow-citizens to bring about the de- 
sired result. 

“It is the duty of every citizen to 
obey and uphold the law of the land 
and of the community in which he re- 
sides, to fulfill cheerfully every civic 
obligation, and to uphold the highest 
patriotic principles and ideals. It is 
the reciprocal duty of the government 
to protect every citizen in the full and 
equal enjoyment of guaranteed rights 
and privileges. For any State or com- 
munity to enact oppressive regula- 
tions tending to humiliate and degrade 
any part of its citizens is a mistaken 
and short-sighted statesmanship. 

“Equality before the law and behind 
the law the basis of our insti- 
tutions. Every citizen should have 
due weight and influence in making 
the laws by which he is to be govern- 
ed, as well as equal protection and 
benefits of such laws. We are anx- 
ious to be clearly understood on this 
point. We enter our determined and 
unalterable protest against all regu- 
lations subversive of this principle, 
under whatever guise or disguise they 


lies at 


may appear. In this attitude we be- 

lieve that we represent the true 

American and Christian ideal. 
“Pessimism is a remedy for noth- 


ing. It rights no wrongs, corrects no 
evils, leads to no constructive re- 
sults. It chills our spirit, and para- 


lyzes our energies. 


We urge the Ne 
to maintain a ly i 


gro manly Christian 
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courage and to preserve an optimis- 
tie spirit, even amid conditions which 


baffle and buffet him. God reigns, 
and the Negro is an optimist. 
“The situation demands union of 


aim and effort among all those who 
are subject to the same burdensome 
conditions. The counsel of division 
is the counsel of death. We rejoice in 


operation among the Negroes of vart- 
|ous beliefs and shades of thought for 
| the common good of the race. In our 
| united endeavor we invite the co-op- 
| eration of all Americans who feel it a 
|}human duty to help bear the burden 
|of those who are cast down and over- 
borne.” 


| the growing spirit of harmony and co- 





LABOR. 


do the work that cometh to my hand, 
And when it passeth on and leaveth 
me, 


that it 
be. 
when the 


gone,— 


wish again my 


would 


And 


But first bewilderment is 


The daze of mind and the first sense | 


of loss— 
I seize the next new task that cometh 
on, 
gather 
™Moss. 


And up its measure of my 


But in 
A newness, too, of vigor to perform, 


And in it re-awakening of mind, 
And for it, soon, affection groweth 
warm. 
And with it comes a widening of 
power, 
And it doth bring in time its own 
reward, 
Though I may wait for many a weary 
hour, 
Before its garnered fruits for m 
are stored. 


But patient industry at last will win. 
And 


winneth first for those who first 


PERRY MARSHALL. 


MODERN MEDICINE. 





modern doctor to learn 
Yas was wrong. 
een off my fodder, and life 
10 more a song 





ny pulse, as they all do; 


he gazed at my _ outstretched 
tongue 
He took off my coat and weskit and 
harked at each wheezing lung. 
He fed me a small glass penstalk, | 


ith figures upon the side, 


do not mourning there and idle stand, | 
own | 


the newness of my field I find, | 


| And this was his final verdict, when all 
of my marks he’d spied:— 
|““Do you eat fried eggs? Then quit it. 
You don’t? Then hurry and eat ’em. 
| Along with some hay that was cut in 
May— 
There are no other foods to beat ’em. 
Do you walk? Then stop instanter— 
For exercise will not do 
For people with whom 
agree— 
And this is the rule for you: 
Just quit whatever you do do, 
And begin whatever you don’t; 
For what you don’t do may agree with 
you, 
As whatever you do do don’t.” 
Yea, thus saith the modern doctor. 
Tradition be doubly durned! 
the oldsters knew was nothing 
compared to the things we've 
learned. 
There’s nothing in this or that thing 
that’s certain in every case 
Any more than a single bonnet’s be- 
coming to every face. 





it doesn’t 


What 


|It’s all in the diagnosis that tells us 
the patient’s fix— 
The modern who knows his business 


is up to a host of tricks. 
Do you eat roast pork? Then stop it. 
You con’t? Then get after it quick- 
ly. 
For the long-eared ass gives the laugh 
to grass 
And delights 
prickly. 
Do you sleep with the windows open? 
Then batten them good and tight, 
And swallow the same old fetid air 


in the weed that’s 


Through all the snoozesome night. 
| Just quit whatever you do do, 
And do whatever you don’t; 


| For what you don’t do may agree with 
you, 
As whatever you do do don’t. 
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BY THOMAS NELSON BAKER 








! 

In every life there is something that|demned as imperfect. Moreover, the 
will not let the person rest in any| ideal itself grows and always keeps 
one state, but continues to arouse him/|in advance. . . From the side of 
saying, “Arise, ye and depart, for this|the ideal all is condemned.” Prof. 
is not your resting place.’”’ This some-| Bowne Ethics, pp. 121-122. 
thing is an ideal that continues to This helps us to see the importance 
haunt him with the thought that he is| of the ideal. If the ideal is wrong the 
not what he ought to be. It is here| life cannot be right. “The ideal after 
that we see the ethical meaning of | all is truer than the real, for the ideal 
ideals. Two very different ideals|is the eternal element in perishable 
have ever haunted the race since man,things; it is their type, their sum, 
first appeared. One says, “Justice is|their raison d'etre, their formula in 
the art of giving good to friends and| the book of the Creator and therefore 
evil to enemies.” (Plato’s Rep. p. 7 | at once the most exact and most con- 
Trans, Jowett). densed expression of them.” (Amiel. 

The other one says: “Ye have heard | Journal, p. 105. Trans.) Wrong ideals 
that it was said, Thou shalt love thy | are the worst of all wrongs; for they 
neighbor and hate thine enemy; but I|turn the efforts of the soul in the 
say unto you love your enemies and/wrong direction. The ideal is the 
pray for them that persecute you; | lamp of the soul; but if the ideal be 
that ye may be sons of your Father| evil the whole soul will be full of 
who is in heaven; for he maketh his; darkness. “If, therefore, the light 
sun to rise on the evil and the good,| that is in thee be darkness, how great 
and sendeth rain on the just and *he|is the darkness!” 
unjust.” Matt. 5:43-45. One is Greek: | There is nothing so important for 
the other i Cartstian. , a man or a race of men as_ right 

If a nation is to continue and grow 
strong it must have its own peculiar 
national ideals. The ethical ideals of | God’s archetypal thought of him. The 
the nations must be one, or the king- man must see himself as revealed in 
dom of man can never come; but if|the ideal man. “The character of 
the nations are to continue as dis-| Jesus Christ is instinctively felt to 
tinct nations, their national ideals| offer a stainless and archetypal man- 
must ever be different. hood which forbids our accepting any 

There is nothing so merciless and| humbler standard.” The man who 
domineering as the ideal. The ideal|thus sees himself will feel with Kant 
frowns upon and condemns everything | that man belongs in the realm of ends 
below itself. “The ideal as such lies|and never in the realm of means— 
beyond actual attainment Two|man must never be used, but served. 
things are confused here, the simple,| And when men everywhere se¢ k to 
ethical ideal and the question of per-| Save rather than to be served, the 
sonal merit and demerit. Merit and| kingdom of man, that is to say the 

demerit, duty and obligation are meas-| kingdom of God shall have come. But 
ured by ability only, but the ideal| this can never be until man’s life is 
transcends it. This is the essential | dominated by 


right ideals. The two 
nature of an ideal: it makes no allow-| most important ideals for mankind 
ances, but simply holds up a 


stand-|are the ethical and the aesthetical 
ard. Ali that falls below it is con- | ideals. 


lideals. The true ideal for a man is 
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We will consider: 

I. The importance of right ethical 
ideals, and 

Il. The importance of right aesthe- 
tical ideals. 

1. Right Ethical Ideals. 

The work of all the great religious 
and moral reformers of the ages has 
been to up right standards, right | 

| 
| 
| 





set 
ethical ideals for the people. In all} 
the prophet has heard a voice | 
calling him to lift up a standard for 
the people. And many have done this 
at the cost of their own lives. Such} 
a man was Socrates—such were many 
of the Hebrew prophets—such was 
John the Baptist, and such was Jesus. 
he a voice saying: “Go 
through, go through the gates, pre- 
pare the way of the people; cast 
i up the highway; gather out 
the lift up a standard for the 
people.” And because they dared) 
obey that voice “they were torturea 


ages 


They ard 


ye 
st 


stones; 


p: ca 


not aecepting their deliverance that 
they might obtain a better resurrec- | 
tion: and others had trials of mock- | 


ings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonments; they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, they 
tempted, they were slain with 
they went about in sheep- 
in goatskins; nheing destitute, 
afflicted, ill-treated (of whom the 
world was not worthy) wandering in 
and mountains and caves and 
holes of the earth.” These were the 
men who dared cry aloud and spare} 
not—these were they who would not 


were 
the sword; 


skins, 


deserts 


Fold their peace, but laid down their | 
lives holding up right ethical ideals 
for the people. 


The conflict of the ages has been a 
of right and wrong ethical 
Our struggle not against 
and blood, but against wronz) 
ethical ideals. “For our wrestling 
not against flesh and_ blood, 

against the principalities, against the 
against the world-rulers 
darkness, against the spiritual 
of wickedness in the heavenly 
rlaces.” A wrong ethical ideal in the 
life of a man is a serpent in the gar- 
den of Eden—it spiritual wicked- 
ness in heavenly places. The ethical 
ideals of many in our country today | 
show us how far-reaching is the infl- | 
ence of a wrong ideal. 


conflict 
ideals is 
flesh 

is 
hit 
powers, of 
this 


bosts 


is 


The ethical! 


| somewhere. 


ideal set-up by a father awaking from 

a drunk is still the ethical ideal of 

many. ‘And Noah awoke from his 

wine. . . And he said: 

Cursed be Canaan; 

A servant of servants shall he be un- 
to his brethren, 

And he said Blessed be Jehovah the 
God of Shem 

And let Canaan be his servant. 

God enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell 
Shem, 

And let Canaan be his servant.” 

(Gen, 9:24-27.) 
That is an ethical ideal set up by 

a drunken cursing father, who made a 

brute of himself and tried to throw the 

curse of his folly on his boy. This is 

the ideal that still dominates the lines 


in the tents of 


|} of those represented by the authors of 


the “Leopard’s Spots” and the “Color 
Line.” And we must remember that 
the man who set up this ideal for his 
boys was at the time morally insane 
and such are all those whose lives are 
dominated by this ideal. Intellectual 
keenness and moral insanity are often 
found in the same life. 

The civil war in this country was a 
conflict between right and wrong ethi- 
cal ideals. It was Noah drunk fool- 
ishly struggling against Noah sober. 
And as it must always happen in the 
long run, the sober Noah conquered. 
No one can read the history of the 
civil war and see all the concessions 
at President Lincoln offered to make 
on the question of slavery—all of 
which were refused—and not see that 
there was a strain of moral insanity 
‘Quos die volunt per- 
dere dementant prius,” whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad. 
Right ideals must eventually conquer; 
but wrong ideals die hard and work 
great harm in the life of mankind. 
Such is the dominating power of the 
ideal it right or wrong that the 
man lays down his life for it. That is 
what made our civil strife so terrible. 

The oneness of ethical ideals is 
more fundamental and more important 
than oneness of blood. If iue ethical 
ideals of the nation are one and the 
same in all parts of the land, then 
there will be peace and harmony in 
spite of all heterogeniety of bloods 
and languages. 


th 


til 


he 


But if one part of the 
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land is dominated by the _ ethical 
ideals of drunken humanity, and the 
other by the ethical ideals of sober 
humanity, then no homogeniety of 
blood and language can save the Na- 
tion from strife and bloodshed in the 
long run. The union of ethical ideals 
does not necessitate the union of 
bloods. Nor does the union of bloods 
do away with the necessity of the 
unity of ethical ideals. One of the 
greatest wars the world ever saw was 
waged by men of one blood and one 
language. The great need of mankind 
is not to be made racially one—for no 
war is like a brother’s war—but the 
great need of mankind is to be made 
ethically one. 

Man must see himself as a spiritual 
being, and as he sees himself he must 
see his brother man. And he must so 
live that the maxim of his life may be- 
come a universal law and mankind be 
blessed thereby. Mrs. Browning says: 
“Every natural flower which grows on 

earth 
Implies a flower 

side; 
Substantial, archetypal.” 

If such is true of the flower, what 
shall we say of man? Man must nev- 
er be used; for he is not a means to 
an end; but he is an end in himself 
and whatever helps to the realization 
of that end is legitimate. Whoever 
uses a man degrades himself more 
than he does the man. Emerson says: 
“Curses always recoil on the head of 
him who imprecates them. If you 
put a chain around the neck of a slave 
the other end fastens itself around 
your own. Bad counsel confounds 
the adviser. The devil is an ass.” 
Wrong ethical ideals lead men and na- 
tions to suicide. Slavery cursed the 
children of the slaveholder more than 
it did the children of the slave. It 
is possible to be religiously devoted 
to a wrong ethical ideal. “These things 
have I spoken unto you_ that ve 
should not be caused to stumble. They 
shall put you out of the synagogues; 
yea, the hour cometh that whosoever 
killeth you shall think that he offer- 
eth service unto God. And_ these 
things will they do because they know 
not the Father nor Me.” These things 
will they do because they are wilfully 
ignorant of the right ethical ideal, and 


upon the spiritual 








religiously devoted 
to a wrong ethical ideal. The ideal— 
the lamp of their souls was evil. “If 
therefore, the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is the darkness!” 
Not the religious devotion to the 
ideal, but the rightness of the ideal 
is the great and important question 
that should concern us. It was reli- 
gious devotion to a wrong ideal for 
their national life—religious devotion 
run mad that made the Jews demand 
the death of Jesus and so sure were 
they that they were right that they re- 
fused to listen to any arguments from 
the other side. “Pilate saith unto 
them, What then shall [ do unto 
Jesus who is called Christ? They all 
say let Him be crucified. And he said, 
Why, what evil hath he done?” And 
that one question appealing to the 
moral judgment maddened them, and 
“They cried out exceedingly, Let Him 
be crucified.” He claimed to be their 
Messiah—he claimed to be the man 
in whom their ideal was to be real- 
ized. Pilate took water and washed 
his hands before them all and said, “I 
am innocent of the blood of this right- 
eous man; see ye to it. And all the 
people answered and said His blood 
be on us and on our children.’ Such 
is the moral madness into which reli- 
gious devotion to a wrong ideal may 
lead not only an individual, but a 
whole nation. 

But what is the right ethical ideal. 
It is the ideal that says: “Let justice 
roll down as waters and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” And what is 
justice? Justice is the art of doing al- 
ways—everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. “All things 
therefore, whatsoever, ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.” There never has 
been and there never can be an ideal 
higher than this. This ideal contains 
in itself all that was best in the past 
and all that is best in the future. The 
person must strive to be made per- 
fect in the art of doing to others what 
he would that others should do unto 
him. Few, if any, are ever made per- 
fect in this art; but every one can 


because they are 


and must become fixed in the habit of 
Life is 


striving to be made perfect. 
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the great art of the universe and 
every one must seek to be a perfect 
artist—that is to say, every one must 
strive to be just. This is the right 
ethical ideal to which every one must 
become religiously devoted before the 
kingdom of man can ever come. Every 
one must strive without ceasing to be- 
come fixed in the habit of doing unto 
others as he desires others to do unto 
him. Slavery, oppression and _ race 
prejudice cannot live in peace with 
such an ideal. 
Il, Right Aesthetical Ideals. 

The aesthetical ideals are more sub- 
tle and imperious than the ethical 
ideals. The ethical ideal calls for an 
effort of the will and is at first diffi- 
cult to follow; for it calls upon the 
person to deny himself and do, not 
what he feels like doing, but what he 
thinks he ought to do whether he feels 
like doing it or not. The aesthetical 
ideal on the other hand charms the 
person and makes him want to follow 
it whether he ought to follow it or not. 
The ethical ideal appeals to the per- 
son’s will and calls upon him _ to 
choose; the aesthetical idea] appeals 
to his feelings—casts over him a hyp- 
notic spell and makes him do its bid- 
dings without any conscious willing. 
It is for this reason that ethics stand 
baffled in the presence of aesthetics. 

That not first, nor most power- 
ful, nor most fundamental in the life 
of mankind which is ethical, ... that 
which is aesthetical, and afterwards— 
and sometimes a long time afterwards 
—-that which ethical. The person 
cannot be safely depended on until 
the ethical has for him become the 
aesthetical. It when duty comes 
to the person dressed in the beauty 
of holiness that the person can be de- 
pended unon to lay down his life for 
duty’s When Kant says that 
duty “embraces nothing charming or 
he says what is true of 


is 


is 


is 


sake. 


insinuating,” 


duty at the beginning of the ethical 
life—it is when the child says: “I 
don’t want to!” But when the man 
gets where he looks. suffering and 
death in the face and says: “But none 
of these things move me,” and goes 


straight on in the line of duty, to such 
a man duty is altogether lovely and 


is the most beautiful thing in God's 
universe. 


This beauty reveals itself 


to the initiated only—that is, to 
those who yield the submission which 
Kant says duty requires whether we 
feel like it or not. Blessed are the 
obedient for they see duty clothed in 
the beauty of holiness. Amiel says: 
“Behind the beauty which is super- 
ficial, gladsome, radiant, and palpable, 
the aesthetic sense discovers another 
order of beauty altogether hidden, 
veiled, secret and mysterious akin to 
moral beauty. This sort of beauty 
only reveals itself to the initiated and 
is all the more exquisite for that. It 
is a little like the refined joy of sac- 
rifice, like the madness of faith, like 
the luxury of grief; it is not within 
the reach of the world. Its attrac- 
tion is peculiar and effects one like 
some strange perfume or bizarre mel- 
When once the taste for it is 
set up the mind takes a special and 
keen delight in it, for he finds in it 
“son bien premierement, puis le de- 
dain d’autre.” Charm, per- 
haps, is a better name for the esoteric 
and paradoxical beauty which escapes 
the vulgar and appeals to our medita- 
tive side. Classical beauty belongs, 
so to speak, to all eyes, it has ceased 
to belong to itself. Esoteric beauty is 
shy and retiring. It only unveils it- 
self to unsealed eyes and bestows its 
favors only on love.” (Journal, Trans., 
p. 189). Duty is always clothed in the 
beauty of holiness, but only the will- 
ing and obedient can thus see it. 

The right ethical ideal must become 
the person's aesthetical ideal. The 
right and the good must become the 
beautiful. The person’s feelings must 
be reconciled to the claims of duty. 
“The object of aesthetic education 
should to reconcile the claims of 
individual feeling and authority. Its 
| first aim is to make the subject emo- 
|tionallv responsive, to bring him un- 
|der the varied spell of beautiful 
| things, to widen and enlarge his 
|}aesthetie experience and pari passu 
| with this to stimulate him to reflect 
lon his experiences so as to organize 
his impressions into a standard idea.” 
| (Sully, Human Mind. Vol. II, p, 155.) 

And this “standard idea” of beauty 
will always have in it moral beauty. 
|“The idea of beauty, thus understood 
|cannot be regarded as distinct from 
‘either truth or from the abundance of 
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be 
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living realities; it must not be sev- | 
ered from love in the highest accepta- 
tion of that term; nor from the senti- 
ment of goodness.” (Schlegel, Limits 
of the Beautiful, p. 413, note Bohm 
Lib.) 

Man is not only an ethical being, 
but he is also an aesthetical and a re. 
ligious being. And he can never be 
one of these to the exclusion wholly of 
the other two, nor can he be any two 
of these to the exclusion wholly of the 
other one. It is when these three are 
united and touch and agree on the 
same thing that the person becomes 
a rock against which the gates of 
Hades cannot prevail. According to 
Kant a man is religious when he ac- 
cepts his duty as a divine command. 


Now, when this duty becomes for 
the person the most beautiful thing 


in the universe, he goes forth conquer- 


ing and to conquer; for he is more 
than a match for all the powers in 
earth or hell that may oppose him 


“The moral nature of man must blend 
its voice with his artistic and religious 
nature, Ethics must clasp hands with 
Aesthetics and with the Philosophy of 
religion. And such a threefold cord 
which binds humanity to the ideal 
cannot be easily or quickly severed.’ 
(Prof. Ladd. Philosophy of Conduct, 
p. 650.) 

The aesthetical sense of the beau- 
tiful is as truly inherent in the con- 
stitution of the human mind as the 
ethical sense-—the sense of duty. Dr. 
Wm. B. Carpenter says: 

“The aesthetic sense of the beauti- 
ful, of the sublime, of the harmonious, 
ete., seems in its most elementary 
form to connect itself with the per- 
ceptions which out of the con- 
tact of our minds with external na- 
ture.” “All those,” says Dr. J. D. 
Morrell, “who have shown a remark- 
able appreciation of form and beauty, 
date their first impressions from a per- 
iod lying far behind the existence of 
definite ideas or verbal instruction. 
The germs of their aesthetic impres- 
sions manifested themselves first of 
all as a spontaneous feeling or  in- 
stinct, which from the earliest dawn 


arise 


of reason, was awakened by the pres- 
entation of the phenomena which cor- 
respond 
verse.” 


uni- 
cx- 


in the 
feelings 


objectively to it 
These primitive 





ist in very different intenslty in differ- 
ent individuals; and it is where they 
have most strongly manifested them- 
selves at a very early period of life 
(the sense of harmony, e. g., in the in- 
fant Mozart) that we can see how fun- 
damental a part of our nature they 
constitute, although they may be but 
faintly shadowed forth in a large part 
of mankind. They are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of development, however, by 
appropriate culture under the influ- 
ence of which they not merely grow 


up in the individual, but manifest 
themselves with increased vigor and 
more extended range in successive 
generations.” (Mental Physiology, p. 
210.) 

Now, this sense of the beautiful, 
which like the sense of duty is an orig- 
inal part of the constitution of the 
mind, can like the sense of duty be 


perverted and will show this perver- 
sion not only in the individual but will 
“manifest itself with increased vigor 
and more extended range in successive 
generations.” 


“In the normal course of develop- 
ment this aesthetic judgment grows 


out of and bases itself upon a feeling 
of westhetic delight or opposite. Yet 
this relation is apt to be modified in 
the case of the individual by the ac- 
tion of social environment, aesthetic 
tradition and education. As we come 
to know what is considered aestheti- 
cally right or in good taste, by others, 
we tend to make the authoritative ut- 
terances of their opinion our guide in 
addition to and in peace of the inner 
voice echoing our own past aesthetic 
experience.” (Sully, Human Mind. Vol. 
II, p. 154.) 

It is in this way that the individual 
and the race become aesthetically per- 
verted. Now, there is no perversion 
so pernicious aesthetical perver- 
sion. It is taste that rules the life of 
mankind. “Taste,” Kant, 
“claims autonomy. To make the judg- 
ment of another the determining 
grounds of his own would be hetero- 
nomy.” That is just what takes place 
when an individual or a_ race is 
aesthetically perverted. The race be- 
comes a race of copyists. “But has 
this copying ever produced anything 
excellent in any art? Nothing—noth- 
ing throughout; except what is either 


as 


says 
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preposterous or completely shallow 
and useless. The poet who suffers 
his fancy to stray and luxuriate in dis- 


tant regions, may perhaps be par- 
doned, yet even poetry must return 
from its quest of foreign treasures 


and seek at home for what forms the 
closest point of union of feeling and 
poetry among his own people and in 
his own times or his poetry will be 
ever cold and feeble.’ Schlegel Aesthe- 
tics. Bohn Lib., p. 116.) There are 
those who pretend to know no beauty 
except a transcendental beauty—a 
beauty free from all form and color. 

Schlegel says: 

“Much has been said about the uni- 
versality of beauty. as unre- 
stricted by the limits of any locality; 
yet never has a single spot been dis- 
covered in which it can successfuly 
throw off the peculiar characteristics 
of the sphere in which it exists. Cer- 
tainly the attempts hitherto made on 
this principle gives us little reason to 
anticipate much advantage from the 
promulgation of this new faith. The 
Greeks and Egyptians, the Italians 
and Germans all became great in art 
while it was confined within severe 
and well-defined limits [racial and na- 
tional] and in all alike we may date 
their decline from that high eminence 
at the period when indiscriminate imi- 
tations were first practiced.” Ibid, p. 
118). 

Ié is through the perversion of his 
aesthetical sense of physical beauty 
that the American Negro has come to 
glory in his shame and to be ashamed 
of his glory. If the kingdom of man 
is ever to come—that is to say, man 
as God intended him to be, and not 
man such as sin has made him—our 
ethical ideals must be one for all 
races and nations of men. But if 
race integrity is to be maintained and 
each race develop its own peculiar ra- 
cial gifts and thus enrich the life of 
man on earth—then our aesthetical 
ideals of physical beauty must ever be 
different. It is in the perversion of 
the aesthetical sense of physical beau- 
ty that the American Negro has struck 
his lowest depths of racial degrada- 
tion. What is the American Negro’s 
ideal of physical beauty? The state 


of things revealed to one who honest- 
ly investigates this question is indeed’ mixed blood children. 





“discouraging and humiliating.” And 
one is not a little perplexed to under- 
stand how the thoughtful man and 
woman of the white race can have for 
the American Negro anything but pity. 
For he glories in his shame and is 
ashamed of his glory. 

There are those who hold that it 
was the inherent tendency to sexual 
immorality on the part of the Negro 
woman that made easy the production 
of a race of mulattoes in this country. 
Others hold that it was slavery used by 
lascivious and adulterous masters that 
made such not only inevitable’ but 
easy. Slavery certainly made the pro- 
duction of such a race possible; but 
slavery of itself could never have 
made it as easy as it was and is still 
in too many instances; for there were 
those who dared defy the power of 
slavery itself and brought into the 
world black babies, not by chance, 
but from their deliberate choice. 

No, it was not any unusual morbid 
state of licentiousness on the part of 
the southern white man, nor was it 
any unusual inherent tendency to sex- 
ual transgression on the part of the 
Negro woman that made such easy, It 
was slavery used by a licentiousness 
common to mankind in all ages, ap- 
pealing to a tendency to sexual irre- 
gularity common to humanity in all 
races, and this common weakness was 
in the life of a woman who did not 
own her own body, and this weakness 
was dominated by the most imperious 
of all tvrants—a perverted aesthetical 
taste. The Negro woman of sound 
aesthetical taste—that is to say, the 
Negro woman who sees more beauty 
in a Negro baby than in any other—is 
no more inclined to sexual immorality 
than any other woman under the same 


circumstances. There are some Ne- 
groes in this country of unmixed 
blood, born in the days of slavery, 


who are such not by chance, but be- 
cause their female ancestors purposed 
in their hearts that they should he 
nothing else though it cost them th-ir 
lives. And many are mixed bloods, 
not because their female ancestors 
were raped, nor because they were un. 
usually inclined to sexual immorality, 
but because their perverted aestheti- 
cal taste made them prefer to have 
The thing that 
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has kept the women of the white race 
from mingling with men of other races 
and mothering their children, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, is not the fact 
alone that the white man is so bitter- 
ly opposed to it, but rather because 
the white woman has always, as a 
rule, been against it. And she has 
been and is against it not so much for 
scientific nor moral reasons as for 
aesthetical reasons. As a rule the 
Caucasian type is the most beautiful 
in the eyes of the Caucasian woman. 
And to this aesthetical ideal of phyi- 
cal beauty she is as a rule religiously 
devoted. Every race should see its 
own type as the most beautiful, and be 
religiously devoted to that type—that 
is to say. have religious convictions 


When the Israelites were oppressed, 
Mordecai called them to their knees, 
and he with them in dust and ashes, 
|cried unto the God of the oppressed 
who heard them. At a crisis, in the 
early history of the struggle of the 
American people for independence, 
George Washington turned to that 
same God and the yoke of bondage 
fell off. When President Lincoln real- 
ized that it would take more than the 
generalship and strategy of a Mead 
to put an end to Northern invasion, 
he entered into covenant with Al- 
mighty God, that if He would save the 
day for the Union at Gettysburg, he 
would sign the Emancipation Procla- 
|mation. The day was saved and the 
| proclamation was signed. 








that these distinct types of mankind,| Back of the eloquence of a Phillips, 
the Negro and the Caucasian, came/behind the pen of a Stowe, inspiring 
not from chance, but from God and|the service of a Garrison, and above 
that each has its own peculiar God-|the eloquence of a Beecher, the pray- 








given work to do in the world. It is 
this religious devotion to a right 
aesthetical ideal that has saved, is 
saving and will save the womanhood 
of the white race from the moral de- 
gradation that white men find so easy 
to heap upon Negro and mulatto wom- 
en in this country. It is not so much 
the external force of the white man’s 
arm as the force of an undying affec- 
tion with its expulsive power that 
saves the white woman from moral de- 
gradation at the hand of the black 
man. The external force is a great 
help and for the sake of those who 
cannot stand without it—and there 
are not a few such—should not be 
withdrawn, but when it is withdrawn 


that “threefold cord” which binds the | 


women of the white race to a rigut 
aesthetical ideal saves them, as a race, 
from moral degradation at the hands 
of men of any other race. 

(Continued next month.) 





PROCLAMATION. 





In these days, when so many men 
of power and influence, aided by a 
prejudicial press, are using their of- 
fice of trust and honor to degrade and 
destroy ten million American citi- 
zens, and the greater majority of six- 
ty million people look on in silence, it 
is time for the ten million thus op- 
pressed to rise in their own defense. 





| ers of four million body slaves but 
|soul free Negroes plead with God to 
|}draw nigh. They implored the throne 
| until His presence could be felt and 
| His hand seen, as He directed the 
| course of events. A mighty struggle, 
|}reddened battle-fields, enlarged grave- 
| yards—mourning in all our land. 

| The clash of arms, the smoke of 
|cCannon was soon hushed, when God 
| 


whispered to the immortal Lincoln, 


| “Enough, set those people free.” And 
| now this same God is calling this 
| Same people who have wandered away 


| from Him, to “return unto me and I 
| will have mercy; I will make your en- 
}emtes to be at peace with you.” This 
|is not, therefore, a call from man, but 
ja call from God through man. The 
| Afro-American Council sends forth 
|}this Proclamation with divine author- 
ity. 

Ten million freemen, and yet slaves, 
are called to their knees on Sunday, 
October 7th, 1906, before the God who 
has promised, “I will answer while 
they are yet calling.” 

By the authority vested in us, the 
Afro-American Council proclaims this 
to be the day of prayer for all citi- 
zens of color and all others who love 
righteousness, and beg that in their 
petition they beseech the Almighty 
to cause Justice— 

“The hope of all who suffer, 
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The dread of all who do wrong.” 
to be done to all the people in all the 
States and by all officials. 

Secondly: That we beseech Him 
who can change the king’s heart, and 
is interested in the welfare of all of 
His creatures—that He cause men to 
know that the Golden Rule has not 
been revoked, and that the gospel of 
“Peace on earth, good will to men” 
must be preached and practised by 
His disciples until Jesus comes. 


Thirdly: That ten million of us, 
knowing as we do that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people,” may be made expo- 
nents of the gospel of righteousness, 
industry, intelligence, honesty and in- 
tegrity, and that we shall use the 
strength gathered from these virtues 
as personal claims upon the same 
rights vouchsafed to citizens of like 
character of any race or color. 


Fourth: Let us pray that the coun- 
try may rid itself of race prejudice—- 
the American heart disease—whici 
only the grace of God can cure, pray 
that the country may recover from 
this malady and that the statute books 
upon which are written infamous dis- 
criminating laws, and court records 
containing entries of unfair decisions 
of judges and juries be burned, and 
the nefarious convict lease _ sys- 
tem will cease its operation: that 
Justice will not  unblindfold her- 
self when a_ colored prisoner 
comes to the bar, and the 14th 
and 15th Amendments to the National 
Constitution will no longer be the Na- 
tional lie in that great document. 


Finally: Let us pray that all men 
who live under the Stars and Stripes 
whether they be black or white, Jew 
or Gentile, shall enjoy the inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. ‘From our knees, let us 
pledge each other and our God, we 
will give of our means, our time and 
talents to fight every law having for 
its aim the humiliation of any class 
of American citizens because of their 
race, color, creed or previous condi- 
tion. 

With a firm faith in a gracious and 








allwise God and in an awakened con- 
science of all good men, we are 
Your comrades, 
Bishop A. WALTERS, President, 
L. G. JORDAN, Cor. Secretary. 
Headquarters, 726 W. Walnut street, 
Louisville, Ky. 





IN THE QUIET HOUR. 


By J. Marvin Nichols. 

If a man serves the end unto which 
he was born, that purpose will con- 
sume him. ‘We are remembered by 
what we have done.” Like the candle, 
the design of which is to give light 
through its own consumption, it burns 
on and on until the flame snuffs itseif 
for want of more to burn. David in- 
carnated himself in Israel’s psalmody 
and sung for the _ ages. Isaiah 
dreamed of prophecy until his life be- 
came the expression of unborn days. 
Socrates spent himself until the Ath- 
enian youths were tolled to intellec- 
tual greatness. Alexander the Great 
burned with the spirit of war until his 
very step made the earth quiver as 
though already conquered. Dickens 
poured out his life among England’s 
poor until the world caught the sub- 
lime conception of kinship. Peabody 
transformed his life into gold and then 
taught men how to transform goF in- 
to brains. Oh, no man can accomplish 
the end for which he was born unless 
that end consumes him. Flame on, 
thou restless soul! Burn on, and on, 
until the flame of thine own design 
consumes thee! Here, and only here, 
begins thy truest immortality. And 
from the ashes of thyself, He who 
planned the design shall kindle an- 
other and grander flame whose years 
lose themselves in outstretched cen- 
turies. 

A mother, wearing an old split bon- 
net, pushed her way through the 
crowd. She stood at the foot of the 
gallows and begged the sheriff to let 
her kiss “her baby” once more. A 
grown and repulsive murderer, now! 
Yes, to us, but not to that mother. 
Once I saw a row of criminals, 


chained neck to neck, marched into a 
train by a Texas penitentiary agent. 
As the cars began to move, a woman 
clad in black, waved a dark-bordered 
handkerchief, and with quivering lip 
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said: “Good-by, Tommie!” That was 
his pet name when she rocked his in- 
nocent, curly head over her mother- 
heart. Such love is deathless; all else 
must yield to its reign. Of Nero, one 
of the worst tyrants that ever held 
sway over Rome, it is recorded that 
on the morning after he was buried 
amid general execration, fresh flowers 
were found strewn by an unknown 
hand upon his grave. It is true that 


Down in the human heart, crushed by | 


the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can 
restore; 
Touched by a loving hand, 
by kindness, 
Chords that were broken 
brate once more. 
One of Frances Ridley 
poems tells us of an aeolian 
which a friend sent with a letter de- 
scribing the wonderful sweetness of 
its tones. Miss Havergal took the 
harp and thrummed upon its seven 
strings, but there were no thrilling 
strains—only common music. She 
read the letter again and found in- 
structions which she had overlooked. 
Then she raised the window and put 
the harp under the sash. Now the 
wind swept over the strings and the 
room was filled with a melody no hu- 
man touch could produce. It took the 
breath of heaven to bring out the won- 
drous music. The human soul is like 
a harp. Breezes from the hills must 
sweep its chords. Would you let the 
harmony be lost? Swing wide the win- 
dows and let the zephyrs blown softly 


wakened 
will vi- 


Havergal’s 


from the upper realms sweep over the | 


strings! 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, was one 
day standing at the end of a point of 
rocks that ran far out into the’ sea, 
playing upon his violin. When asked 
what he was doing, he said that he 
was listening to the music of the 
breaking waves that he might repro- 
duce it. To catch the grand bass of 
the ocean he needed to listen to the 
waves as they broke upon the rocks. 
As a master of the violin, he was then 
able to make his audience see ‘the 
white-caps and listen to the surf-beat, 
The heart that can touch the sorrows 
of another is only one that has heard 
the whistling winds and felt the shock 





harp | 


lof the tides as they broke at his feet. 

No man can sympathize until he hears 
ithe sighing of that sea whose restless 
moanings will not hush. 

[I grow rapturous when the choir be- 
gins to sing: “Jesus, the name high 
over all!” Concerning his nativity, a 
long line of great painters have spread 
their richest canvas. He was the in- 
spiring theme of Handel’s greatest 
|achievement—The Messiah. The roll 
|of the vast outstretching centuries be- 
gins at the cave in Bethlehem. A 
|}great Frenchman declared that every 
|important event in the history of the 
world has sprung from the cradle of 
some new birth. Over Bethlehem, in 
the Syrian firmament, 

A star is gleaming in the sky, 

Where mists of ages reigned, 

And those who by its light come nigh 

See hope has been regained. 

This Name must every tongue con- 
|fess, and before it every knee shall 
|bow. King of kings! Lord of lords! 
|The Child not only takes his place in 
| history, but all history takes its place 
|in Him. 

The human mind does not achieve 
| its victories by one single effort. From 
|every conceivable source the mind 
|gathers in its treasure-trove. A sort 
of mental incubation goes on all the 
| while. From some form of common 
fact the eagle-form of splendid discov- 
lca springs forth. Physiologists call it 
| “unconscious cerebration.” Our brain 
| toils on all unknown to us working out 
|new and startling truths from facts 
|long since gathered. Some one would 
| dare to call it “inspiration.” New-born 
thought, whose marks are majesty and 
| bower, is but the beautiful fabric un- 
|consciously spun by the brain from a 
| wilderness of material as it passes 
|through the loom of life. And we’re 
|amazed at the finished product! 

One of the most relieving inspira- 
|tions that ever came over me was 
|while standing on the beach, looking 
| through Golden Gate, far out upon the 
reaches of the Pacific. Thank God! 
|Beyond the sea of time—beyond the 
|Golden Gate there is a land of light 
and love. In that country of fadeless 
flowers no tears shall ever come. Sin 
and sorrow shall not disturb its per- 
In that land the eye is fire 
is flame. Oh, suffering 





fect bliss. 
and the heart 
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one, be patient! Some day the in- 
sweeping tide shal] bear us outward 
upon its crest. And 
You'll see your Pilot face to face, 
When you have crossed the bar. 
Egypt relied upon her corn. Phoeni- 
cia upon her purple dyes, Athens upon 
her splendors, Rome upon her invin- 
cible armies; but these have long 
since passed away and their ancient 
glory is but a memory. Palestine had 
her Syrian skies whose stars kept vi- 
gils over her humble shepherds that 
watched their flocks upon her sacred 
hills. She lives in her Christ of the 
Ages. True! A carpenter’s son and 
the child of peasantry. But Palestine 
lives forever because the son of Mary 
walked her highways and was oft- 
times seen in the city of her king. 
If some Hebrew dreamers had not 
been taken captive into Babylon, the 
very name of that magnificent empire 
had long since passed from the minds 
of men. Somebody must suffer if a 


nation be great. Lightning is never so} 


bright as when drawn across the 
bosom of a dark cloud. A nation’s 
history is mighty when seen against 
the background of her martyrs and 
her heroes. 

We live or die as we perpetuate 


ourselves in the on-coming generation. 
A country is no greater than her sons 
The tide of civilization ebbs and flows 
with the rise and fall of new-born 
hearts. Ancient Tyre was so busy with 
her commerce of the seas that she 
raised no son to give eternal setting 
in poetry or history or tomb or art 
or religion to her now dark, unsounded 
and unuttered life. 

Each heart is born to pursue its 
own appointed way. Circumstances 
that favor you might prove disastrous 
to another. 
others’ places, and wish 
might take yours. Your craft sails 
not alone on life’s wide sea. A thou- 
sand fleets from every zone are out 
upon as many seas. What for yon is 
a favoring wind might dash another 
upon the shoals. The very thought it- 
self is sweet. Our barques, driven 
by their own favoring breezes, may 
glide in widely separated courses. But 
somewhere and some when, we shall 
cast anchor in a common harbor where 
the waters wash the strands of gold. 


that they 


It were wrong to sigh for | 


| What lessons are taught us by the 
|}sea. The waves that spend them- 
|selves in the breakers and the white- 
| caps come from the motion of underly- 
| ing forces. So it is. These restless 
| lives of ours are but the repeated and 
|resistless movements of the great sea 
|of humanity on whose bosom we rest. 
|Had you ever thought that your life 
|is but the exact expression of this 
|great underlying sea? There are the 
|calm and peaceful seas; there are 
|those whose murmurings will not 
| hush, And you are its highest expres- 
| sion! 
| 


JOHN W. HOFFMAN. 





By Joseph Dana Miller. 
<aiaienaniie 
| A scientist of international as well as 
national repute, a member of the 
American Society of Naturalists, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, the 


American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Geo- 
graphical Society, the Royal Society 


of Biology of Berlin, the Societe Roy- 
ale de Zoologic of Antwerp, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture of 
England and Fellow of the Royal Mic- 
roscopical Society of England. These 
are but a few of the distinguished ti- 
tles held by a modest, unassuming col- 
ored man whose career and great ser- 
vices to science are an inspiration to 
the men of his race. This list really 
comprises but a very imperfect sum- 
j}mary of his many activities, for he 
has filled professorships in some of the 
leading colleges of the south—the 
State University of Louisville, Ky., 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; State Col- 
ored College of South Carolina, and 
the Florida State Industrial college. 
Some detailed account of the life and 
achievements of this remarkable man 
is certain to be of interest to our 
readers. 
His African Mission. 

Professor Hoffman was appointed to 
the position of director of the cotton 
industry and commissioner of agricul- 
| ture of the Niagarian territory in Brit- 
ish West Africa in 1901. This appoint- 
ment he owed to Joseph Chamberlain, 
then secretary for the colonies of 


Great Britain, and he is the first Ne- 
gro appointed to such a position of 
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honor by the British government. His 
work carried him over a stretch of 
territory containing nearly thirty mil- 
lions of people, and embraced half oi 
the territory of the Great Niger Basin 
and all of Southern Soudan. During 
the 
ney across the 
for the purpose of studying the Cara- 
van road from the Soudan country 
across the desert to Tripoli. 

Prior to this he had traveled West 


Africa in the interests of the cotton in- | 
dustry, visiting the Ilesha and Ekiti| 
the | 
beautiful land traversed, his specula- | 


countries. His description of 
tions as to the outlook for the cotton 
industry and his many observations of 
the methods of transport and irriga- 


tion form a part of a paper submitted | 


to the colonial secretary. He visited 
over 30 villages and hamlets. 

The Ekiti country Professor Hoff- 
man calls “the Scottish Highlands of 
West Africa.” Says that what im- 
pressed him most was the care given 
to the cultivation of the cotton plant, 
which was tilled as carefully with the 
native hoes the American Negro 
would cultivate it with the best Amer. 
ican plough. Hardly a native hut in 
the Ekiti country but contained a loom 
and some one industriously applying 
his labor to it. Throughout the Ekiti 
country the people wear the native cot- 
ton cloth, and our observer believed 
that in time certain varieties of native 
cotton wili rival the best American or 
Egyptian cottons. 

The methods of cultivation are prim- 
itive, and children as soon as they be- 
come old enough leave for the west 
coast, where money is more easily 
made. Professor Hoffman explained to 
the members of the tribes that if they 
would follow the methods he laid down 


as 


there would be a market for every 
pound of cotton raised. This was 
hailed as welcome news. “If this is 


true,” they said, “we will send for our 
boys to come home.” 

Professor Hoffman’s reception at 
these towns was nearly always grati- 
fying. The chiefs would apprise the 
people of his coming, and on approach- 
ing the villages he would find large 
crowds awaiting him, and his audi- 


ences usually comprised from 200 to 
$00 


listeners. They would ply him 


summer of 1903 he made a jour-| 
Great Sahara Desert | 


with questions as to methods of im- 
proving their country and condition. 

His chief recommendation to the 
colonial governor was the establish- 
ment of a model farm, so that the na- 


tives might see for themselves how 
crops are produced under modern 
methods. There the young men might 


be trained in productive agriculture, 
and here the most progressive of them 
might come from the villages and stay 
from one to 10 days or longer and 
bring back to their people such prac- 
tical instruction as would revolution- 
ize the agricultural industry of the 
towns. That the people are every- 
where ready for it was shown by the 
number of applications from natives 
asking him to take their sons and 
train them to become farmers. 

In his visit to the Oshiele 
he found a very progressive lot of 
farmers. It was here that the cotton 
industry was first established in West 
Africa, in 1845, by the Church Mis- 
sionary society. The intro- 
duced the industry for the purpose of 
distracting the attention of the peo- 
ple from slave raids, and in 1855, 1009 


bales of cotton were shipped to Eng- 


district 


society 


land, weighing an average of 100 to 
150 pounds. This increased until as 


many as 25,000 bales were shipped in 
one year. But with the resumption of 
the cotton industry at the close of 
our civil war the planting of native 
cotton in Oshiele ceased. Professor 
Hoffman told these people that it was 
time to begin again, and this they 
promised to do if he could assure them 
that it would pay. 

A picturesque incident of his stay 
in Abernegra was the gathering at 
nightfall around his campfire of about 
200 native farmers and their wives. 
Here seated around the fire on the 
mats, with their curious head dresses 
and the light flickering on their eag- 
er faces, this earnest apostle of a new 
dispensation of industry talked to 
them of cotton, answered questions 
which the natives were encouraged to 
put, and induced them to hope for bet- 
ter conditions. It is conceivable that 
in more than one dusky breast he had 
stirred hopes of a future for the race, 
had awakened dreams hitherto foreign 
to these Africans, so lately emerged 
from a darkness deep as their jun- 
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gles. It is a rare good fortune that 
has.permiited this earnest and gifted 
member of his race to carry this mes 
sage of better tidings to those of his 
blood, and it must have been with a 
proud sense of the responsibility of his 
mission that he pursued his way 

At Lieb) Remo an important meet- 
ing had been arranged by the king 
with the head chiefs and farmers. A 


large gathering of people greeted the 





Texas 
professor. and they expressed them- 
selves as delighted that the colonial 


government had sent its expert to talk 
with them about cotton. In the mar- 
ket place at Shagamu a great gather- 
ing of over 2600 people had met and 
the king sent for the professor to talk 
to them, which he did for over an 
hour. Everywhere he succeeded in es- 
tablishing pleasant relations with the 
chiefs and head men, even though they 
are disposed to be naturaly suspicious 
of strangers. 

Indeed, he showed wonderful infin- 
ence over these native chiefs. He 
traveled through some of the most hos- 
tile tribes found in all of Africa, yet 
was everywhere received with the hon- 








or due a representative of his majes- 


ty’s government. This was strikingly 
illustrated by many an incident. The 
sultan of the Soudan country present- 
ed him with ten camels as a sign of 
his friendship, saying that the profes- 
sor’s mission was a peaceful one and 
meant for the good of his people and 
country. In the great Yorumba coun- 
try, controlled by an intelligent king 
who rules over many millions of peo- 
ple, the ruler was so impressed by his 
visitor that he adopted him as a son 
and gave him all the honors of a 
prince. 

But perhaps a more striking evi- 
dence of the love and affection that he 
had inspired among these people was 
shown on the eve of his departure for 
his native country, where he was of- 
fered the professorship of agriculture 
in the State Normal and _ Industrial 
College at Prairie View, Texas. Spe- 
cial services were held in many of 
the Mohammedan mosques through- 
out Central Africa, and many thou 
sands of dollars were spent by the na- 
tives in offerings of bullocks, sheep 
and other animals for the safe delivery 
of the professor among his people in 
America. 

Prompt Recognition of the Value of 


His Services. 


2rofessor Hoffman's services were 
recognized by those interested. His 
reception at the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, at which meeting Sir At 
fred Jones occupied the chair, was a 
eratifying evidence of such recogni- 
tion. E. D. Morel, the well known edi- 
tor of the West African Mail, ecx- 
~essed himself as being convinced 
that what Professor Hoffman might 
have to say would be of great inter- 
est and value. The TIondon Times 
said of him that his departure for La- 
gos marked the opening of a new era 
in the cotton industry. And after four 
years of service in behalf of the Brit- 
ish government and the British Cot- 
ton Growing association he was hon- 
ored with a membership in the African 
Society of London and made a fellow 
in the following societies: The Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
facturers and Commerce, the presi- 
dent of which is his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales: the Royal Soci- 
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ety of Meteorology for furnishing data 
on the climatology of the Soudan 
country, and the Royal Colonial insti- 
tute. 

During his four years’ stay in Afri- 
ca he traveled over 8000 miles into 
the interior. Along all these stretch- 
es of country he established model 
farms and placed native educated Af- 
rican young men in charge. He 
cured a rich tract of over 2000 acres 
in the great Yorumba country and es- 
tablished a cotton plantation. The 
native king was so pleased with thts 
that he sent him 1500 of his slaves to 


se- 


clear the land, which was planted 
with American cotton secured from 
Texas. It is due to him at vast 
stretches of the most fertile land in 


British West Africa are now under cul- 
tivation with cotton, coffee, cocoa and 
other products. 


Since Professor Hoffman’s return 
to America he has been tendered many 
important posts. The Belgian govern- 
ment offered him the position of trav- 


eling commissioner of agriculture for 
the northern district of the Congo Free 
State, and the French government of- 
fered him the position of special agent 


in charge of the cotton investigation 
of the French Soudan. This followed 


shortly after his address to the French 
Agricultural society at their annual 
meeting in Paris. These honors he 
has declined, feeling that his real 
field lay among his people. 

This is the modest ambition, taken 
with genuine humility, though at the 
same time with a proud consciousness 
of his own worth and powers, of this 
true savant, of one who has been the 
guest of the house of commons and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
has addressed the great scientific and 
commercial of London, Liver 
pool and Paris, who has had the right 
of way through great stretches of Mo- 
hammedan and Pagan countries closed 
to European travelers, and who was 
the first man to introduce modern 
methods of farming and American ag- 
ricultural implements into the great 
Soudan country of equatorial Africa. 

While the professor holds indisput- 
ably the honor of being the most dis- 
tinguished man of science of his race 
a distinction abundantly testified to 
his election to memberships and 


bodies 





by 





fellowships in many of the greatestsci- 
entific bodies of many countries, and 
while greater fame and wealth could 
be had by seeking them in other quar- 
ters of the globe, he has always felt, 
as has been said, that his life work 
lay among his people in his native 
southland. 


LAKE WINNISQUAM. 


ON 


BY CHARLES ALEXANDER. 
During the early part of August we 
were invited by Mr. Walter J. Stevens 
of Cambridge spend a few days 
with him and his family in camp on 
Lake Winnisquam in New Hampshire. 
We accepted the invitation and gained 
enough health, we think, carry us 
through another 12 months. Like the 
fellow mouth resembled a fat 
pocket, and who after 
ass paint, re- 
felt “braced 


regarding our all too 


to 


to 


whose 
overcoat 
full gl 
that he 
remark 


man’s 
taking a 
marked 
we may 


of nose- 


up,” so 


brief sojourn in New Hampshire. On 
yur way to the lake we _ passed 
through the quaint town of Laconia, 


where we observed healthy, physical- 
proportioned and _ intelligent 
the native women appeared 
jaded and tired and feeble-minded. 
The town itself has quite a number 
of fine attractions, Lake Winnisquam, 
on the verdant bank of which is lo- 
cated the Camp Winnisquam, one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Amer- 
ica. The exhilarating atmosphere will 
make a well man feel abnormally 
strong and a sick man well. The odor 
from the pine forest, if freely inhaled, 
simply gives a man a new lease of life, 
and the enchanting scenery through 
which the visitor passes on his six- 
mile drive, from Laconia to the camp, 
brings up before his mind’s eye vi- 
sions of wild Indians, sporting fairies, 
giants and those weird fantastic pic- 
tures so vividly portrayed by some of 
our earlier writers and so fascinating 
to young people. But the fishing on 
the lake! Oh, the fishing is simply im- 
mense. There is enjoyment in casting 
vour line in places where you are sure 
a fish has not been for at least ten 
vears, as well as in those spots where 
in 15 feet of water, you can see large 


well 
men, but 


ly 


is 
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black bass swimming around majesti- 
cally and which no bait can tempt. We 
tried several bass about 12 inches long 
by actually swinging bait firmly 
against the mouth of the fish while 
it was perfectly at rest in the water, 
but it would not be tempted. With a 
scorn and contempt almost human, i 
simply turned away to give its atten- 
tion to less dangerous objects. But, 
we did get a few bites and we found 
excitement in plenty for our patience. 
The bathing in Lake Winnisquam is as 


delightful as is the boating and canoe- | 


ing strengthening. The people in the 
camp retire at 9 o’clock and rise at 6. 
Most of them sleep in the open air. 
They are able to count the stars by 
night and to witness in the early hours 
of the morning, a most glorious scene. 


An exquisite feeling creeps over you | 


as you behold the dawn making its 
way from behind the gloomy curtain of 
night, lingering for a moment on the 
lofty mountain top, ere it glides soft- 
ly down its slope, dissipating the pure 
white mist, that, like a thin film, bare- 
ly shuts off a view of the placid lake 
whose wondrous beauty baffles de- 
scription; and when a crimson ray of 
sunlight, tipped with gold, floods the 


valley and crowns the tree-tops, this | 


exquisite feeling is intensified—you 
are really happy—and all this experi- 
ence one may have on Lake Winnis- 
quam in the month of August. 





WILLIAM T. BARKS, PITTSBURG, 
PA. 


We wish that every reader of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine would memorize the 
poem on Page 27 of the August num- 
ber. This poem “The Charge of the 


54th Mass. Regiment at Fort Wagner,” 


was written by Mr. William T. Barks | 


of Pittsburg, Pa., one of the most use- 
ful citizens of that thriving municipal- 
ity. When the civil war broke out, so 
patriotic was he that he came all the 
way to Boston to enlist in the 54th 
Massachusetts regiment and took an 
active part in all the battles, skir- 
mishes, marches, etc., of that famous 


regiment and was mustered out on the | 
2nd of September, 1865. He left Bos- 
ton to make his home in Pittsburg, 
Pa., 
years of his life. 


where he has spent tne past 40 
In 1884, he was ap- 


pointed on the police force and served 
for 22 years. He retired July Ist, 
1906. Mr. Barks promises to contri- 
bute a number of poems to Alexan- 
der’s Magazine during the coming 
year. 








Mr. Pittsburg, 


Pa. 


William T. Barks, 





| 
| LOSING SELF IN THE LARGER LIFE. 





By James H. West. 
none believe he gains the spirit’s 
goal 
| Whose prayer is for his individual soul; 
| Nor that his earthly bread is more than 


Let 


stone 

| Whose millwheels rumble for himselt 
alone 

He highest “‘prospers’’ whose intents are 

high, 

| Not bounded by the bounds of ‘thou’ 
| and “I”; 

| He noblest joys who works with Nature’s 
| good, 


Evolving harmony where chaos stood; 

| Who holds the universe a Cosmos sound, 
And finds his freedom being nobly bound; 
| Who does his part to banish ill from 
earth, 

Transforming ignorance to art and mirth; 
| Who asks no cup at Nature’s fruitful fair 


| Which others may not quaff in equal 
share; 
| Who dreams no heaven of arbitrary 


grace, 
| But makes his fellowship the human race. 
|’Tis he I hail as manly man and true; 
| His knowledge fits him for time’s wid- 
est view; 
| Philosophy indeed instructs his life— 
He gains its blessings and avoids 
strife. 


its 
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Che Young Man 


and Che Church. 





BY WALTER 


The aversion of young men 
church work today is very noticeable 
even to the casual observer. It is a 
sad fact to state that the church is 
upon the shoulders of women and that 
the cause of Christianity is suffering 
from the lack of co-operation on the 
part of young men. The ranks of the 





F. Walker, Boston, Mass 


Mr. Walter 


faithful men and women who 
been the staying force and bulwark of 


the church are fast thinning out and | 


the question naturally arises who is to 
take up the work and carry it on suc- 
cessfully in the future. The answer 
is self-evident; the young people, and 
the young men especially, of this gen- 
eration. In the very answer to this 
question, we meet with an obstacle. 


When we look around for the material 
with which to build the future church, 
we find that it is lacking. 


for | 


have | 


F. WALKER. 


The young people are not working 


in the church today. They are eith- 


er idle or busily engaged along other 
pursuits in life. Most any vocation ex- 
cept the church fascinates them. In- 
deed, this generation of youth is less 
concerned about Christianity than any 
previous one has been. To seea 
young man in the regular prayer meet- 
ing is a rarity and the class meeting 
can boast of no superiority over the 
prayer meeting in this particular. It 
to that hardly 5 percent 
the young people today is engaged 
}in the work of the church in an ac- 
|}tive way. The lighter pleasures aad 
frivolities of the world are sought af- 
ter at the expense of the church work, 
Pleasure and work in religion have not 
been harmonized in fashion yet to 
make it clear to their minds that both 


lis safe say 


of 


|}can be enjoyed at the same time. Con- 
| ditions have changed with the ad- 
;}v nee of the century but the church 
|j}has failed to keep abreast of the 
| times Novelty and innovation are 
just as necessary in the church as in 


any commercial business; not novelty 
sensational way, but in accord- 
with Christian methods. At 
heart, the young people of today are 
no more wayward than those of previ- 
generations, the environment un- 
der which they have grown up is sim- 
ply different and objectively they up- 
pear perversely inclined. As the ten- 
ets and systems of the church today 
are practically the same as they have 
always been, church attraction and in- 
fluence have lost to the youth 
who is constantly changing with the 
times. The church is not an end in 
itself, but simply a means to an end 
and as such must alter its methods of 
working as often as spiritual and so- 
cial conditions require it. These con- 
| ditions can be controlled to a certain 
| extent if the influence on the youth is 
never lost, but this power is today 
'very weak and evidently some change 


a 


ous 


been 
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must be made or some plan devised by 
which this hold can be regained and 
held. 

As it is my purpose to deal with the 
young man and the church, I shall 
speak first of his relation and his pres- 
ent attitude toward the ministry and 
general church work. The ministry is 
especially menaced by the indifference 
of young men. They regard this vo 
cation with cynicism bordering on con- 
tempt. Many believe that to accept 
the ministry a life’s work means 
social ostracism, especially in the be 
ginning of their career and the aspir- 
ant is conscious of premeditated slight 
and avoidance of companionship. Fre- 
quently thoughtless remarks are made 
concerning the ministry which work 
havoc in the dissipation of the ambi- 
tion of a prospective minister of the 


as 





gospel, and too often a resolution 
made in quiet meditation is hopeless- 
ly abandoned when communicated to 
friends. The younger people are yet 
to learn that the ministry is the no- 
blest of professions, and as they have 
failed to discover this fact themselves 
i must be shown in a proper man 
rel in this very city (Hartford) on 
April 1st, 1906, a conference of East 
ern College white men, under the aus 
pices of the Union Theological semin- 
ary, Yale Divinity School and the 
Hartford Theological seminary, met 
“to present to those college men who 
re yw deciding upon their life work, 
definite and reliable information con- 
erning opportunities and work of 
t! Christian ministry in this coun- 
r} Our young men are not sought 
fte oO he ministry in this fashion 
The n is passed when the youth 
must be left to drift into the ministry 
if perc ne they fail along all other 
avocations, The training they have re- 
ceived is altogether too deficient for 
them to decide voluntarily to study 
for the aching of the gospel. They 
ive been impressed with the idea 
that to be a minister is to be a saint. 
Religion is not defined to them in a 
practical way; it is explained in an 
idealistic manner, as not only being 


free from sin and temptation, but ab- 
invulnerable evil. AS a 
ave 


solutely to 


result, the young men of today 
come to regard the ministry as wholly 


] 
| 


| Ministers 


impracticable as they could not live up 
to the standard in their minds. 


Many causes conspire to mould such 
an opinion of the church and force 
young men to view Christianity with 
such regard. To give a broad defini- 
tion, lack of training and bad exam- 
ple would suffice. The most damaging 
counter-influence of the church today 
upon the youth has been the bad ex- 
ample of its ministers and leaders. 
Here I make allowance for the excep- 
tions, but these are in the minority. 
of course, are human and 
are subject to the imperfections and 
misgivings of humanity, generally, but 
they are, as a rule, of unenviable rep- 
utation. They are not good examples 
for the average man, to say nothing 
of being Christlike. They even lack 
the basic principles of morality and 
without these it is impossible to have 
Christianity, for moral ethics itself-is 
of divine origin. Honesty, truthful- 
ness and integrity are sadly lacking in 
a large part of the ministry. Corrup- 
tion almost everywhere’ evident 
The minister places too little gravity 
upon his word or appointment, or up 
on his position as a leader among men, 


is 





and he is too often the recipient of 
harsh, though just, epithets. The 
cankerous condition of the ministry is 
coming to light in every conference. 
Characters are being unveiled to pub- 
lic gaze which are a disgrace to the 
church and anything but worthy of 
emulation. The muck-rake is a dire 


necessity in the ministry as well as in 


politics and public lifé in general. 
When the heads of the church are 
tigmatized with selfishness, intem- 


perance, dishonesty and avarice; guil- 
rating unfit characters in the 


and upholding them as lead- 


ty of tol 


ministry 


ers of people, the young people will 
inevitably avoid the church and re- 
gard it with utter indifference. 

If we notice carefuly, we will find 
that the church is dying at the top; 


the ministry is the first and most im- 
nortant division of the Christian work 
to be cared for. With an efficient min- 
istry, snecessful church work will in- 
evitably follow. a sad need 
of an intelligent, broad-minded minis- 
try, a ministry which can lead, not 
merely move along with the erowd. 


There is 
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The average intelligence of the con- 
gregation has increased wonderfully 
and the mind of the individual calls 
for instruction. Gospel sermons are 
both forceful and necessary, but as a 
regular diet they become dry and in- 
sipid. The ministry was never in a 
better condition than it is today, but 
the present regime must be bettered 
in the future if the church is to main- 
tain its standard. The young man of 
today has all the advantages to equip 
himself thoroughly for this work. It 
is not necessary for him to rush into 
the field partially prepared as was the 


pase with some of our present men. 
The minister of the future must be 
fully educated in the way of the 
world as well in systematic theology 
and the preaching of the gospel; he 
must be a man of thought in order 
that he may give his congregation 
something about which to think. The 


overt inability of our preachers is no 
matter of conjecture. They are not 
rule students, and if students, 


as a 








they generally neglect to study after | 


their school preparation for the 
pel is completed. 
our ministers in preparing sermons 


nearly everywhere apparent and many 


£Os- 





The carelessness of | a 


leaving their places to be filled by a 
younger set. At this point interest in 
the young men ceases. If they do not 
remain in the church they are allowed 
to pursue their own way unmolested. 
Faith in them has been lost and as 
soon as you lose faith in men you lose 
force with them. Consequently the 
young men are lost to the church. An 
arm of protection should be thrown 
about them. The young man should 
be sought after diligently and forced 
to see the necessity of remaining in 
the church. It is not nearly so hard 
to induce the boy of tender age to 
take up the work of the church imme- 
diately on his emergence from. the 
Sunday school as it is to convert one 


of a riper age who has had experi- 
ence in the maelstrom of life. li 
should be the purpose of the church 


never to lose grip on the young people. 

It is evident that the Sunday school 
has failed to reconcile young men to 
the church and therefore some means 
should be by which the tend- 
ency of drifting away from the church 


devised 





could be counteracted. Most children 
ire satisfied and enthusiastic over Sun- 
lay school work, but there is a limit 
|to the fascination of the routine of 
Sunday school recitations. It is here 
that tl Bible class ud do effective 
work. It is a bridge from the Sunday 
school to the larger arena of church 
activity. One failure to find easure 
in church work is due t i. lack of 

nowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity and also to a mis- 
interpretation of the Bible To rem- 


never know what they are going to 
say until within an hour or so before 
the service. Could one expect that | 
much food for thought could be got 
from such a sermon when none 
had been put into it? I once read a 
story in which a minister chided one 
of his members for going to sleep dw 
ing the sermon and asked her to take 
a pinch of snuff to keep herself awake 
She replied, “Why don’t you put in 
snuff in the sermon, sir?” What 
church-going people need today is 


snuff in the preacher’s sermon. The 
white churches of our country secur 
the best men they can find to fill thei) 
pulpits and some of the brainiest men 
that America can boast of are to be 
found clothed in the ministerial rb. 
We must have our prudent, far-sight- 
ed and talented men at the head of 
our congregations if we would wish sa- 
gacious intellects retained and docile 
minds instructed. 

As boys grow into youths and begin 
to look out upon life’s great field of ac- 
tivity, interest in the Sunday school 
wanes and one by one they drop out, 


rege 
£a 





jen 


edyv these defects a thorough study cf 
the Bible through well organized class 


es should be instituted. Here the work 


of the Sunday school broadens; the 
scope of discussions is deeper and a 
more comprehensive view of ques- 
tions is possible. Problems too intvi- 
cate to find a proper place in the Sun- 
day school become clarified in the 


broad field of isoning. 

Manifest interest is being displayed 
ell over the country in the direction of 
Bible classes for adults. The need has 
‘ong been felt and steps are being tak 
to supply it. At present this fea- 
ture is engaging the attention of both 
the International Lesson Committee 
and the Sunday School Editorial asse 
ciation. Bible classes are being forme@ 


conservative r 
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all over the country, some of them/ing school in which the _ students 
connected with the Sunday school, | could be thoroughly equipped for the 
some entirely independent of _ it.| ordinary duties of the church. With a 
There is even said to be a possibility | Bible class for young men, with well 


that these classes may come to be con- 
nected with each other in some nation- 
al organization yet to be formed, and 
Sunday school interests are closely 
watching the movement in the hope 


that it may be loyal to existing Sun- 
day school organizations. It was re- | 
cently shown that the American 


branch of the Bible and Prayer union, 
founded on Jan, 10th, 1876, in London, 
England, by a band of 50 workers con- 


nected with St. Benet’s church, has 
really 70,000 members who read and 
study the same chapter of the Bible | 


every day of the year. This shows the 
trend of co-operative affairs in refer- 
to a more complete knowledge of 
Bible and we as a component part 
iristendom should fall in line with 
vanguard for enlightenment. 

No study more fascinating than 
the Bible. A thorough study is neces- 
sary to discriminate between the word 
of God and that which is purely his- 


ene 
the 


cfc 


this 


is 


torical. The Bible embraces all im- 
portant subjects; science, philosophy 
and moral ethics. It has long been 
noted as containing some of the 
world’s best literature. The internal 
truths of the scriptures are only pos- 
sible to understand after one is thor- 
oughly conversant with this Book of 


We cannot all be ministers of 
the gospel, but we can all be intelli- 
gently informed concerning the Bible 
and can know when we are getting 
the truth It has been said that no 
man is educated until he is intimately 
acquainted with the Bible and in such 


Bo ks 


cause, it behooves us all to know all 
possible about it. The only way to 
know it is to study it and the only 


way to study it is to pursue a carefully 
planned course which could serve the 
greatest number best in the form of a 
Bible class. 

{t would be a significant undertaking 
for the A. M. E. Zion church to insti- 
tute a system of Bible study for adult 

This could be made an ef- 
working force in the church; 
from which could be taken 
plants full of vitality and energy and 
placed directly in the great garden of 
Christian work. It would be a train-' 


cholars 
fi ct ive 


a hirsery 


organized plans, definite courses of 
study could be pursued the year round. 
An interest could be generated in the 
young men for knowledge of biblical 
truths which it would be impossible 
to otherwise create, and it is safe to 
say that more of our young men would 
choose the ministry for life’s work as 
a result. One thing is certain and 
that is the young people would know 
more about Christianity and the BEi- 
ble than they do at the present time. 
There is occasion for such an institu- 
tion. The nearest approach to this is 
the Y. M. C. A., which has been a pow- 
erful influence for good in all com- 
munities in which it has operated, but 
this has not served the purpose, as in 
all cases it has been separate from 
the church. The need today is some- 
thing in the midst of the church 
which will cement the work of the 
Sunday school and the church in such 
a manner that transition from one to 
the other will be natural and harmon- 
ious. There is too wide a breach be- 
tween the two and the Bible class 
could be made the median. 

At our own church, the Columbus 
Avenue A. M. E. Zion church of Bos- 
ton, Mass., we have a class of young 
men organized under the influence of 
Mr. P. J. Allston, with the express 
purpose of Bible study in view. As 
yet we have failed to put into opera- 
tion our original plans, but the class 
has made progress along many lines. 
have on our membership roll 
about 130 with an average attendance 
of about 50. This is the only class of 
its kind in the Zion connection to my 
knowledge and it is without doubt the 
largest. The growth of the class has 
been due to the personal interest each 
member has taken in the work in in- 
viting other young men to fellowship. 
This fall, we hope to have a regular 
plan for study mapped out and with 
an efficient teacher, expect to accom- 
plish much along the line of biblical 
enlightenment. 

The organizers of African Method- 


We 


ism have been guided by wisdom and 
Sagaciousness in meeting the demands 
of the necessities of the church. 


We 
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now see the need of Bible classes for 
adults and especially for young men, 
in our connection and may the pres- 
ent leaders see the need also and hast- 
en their formation throughout the jur 


isdiction of African Methodism. 





If anybody would make the 
greatest king that ever lived, with pal- 


me 


aces and gardens, and fine dinners, 


and wine, and coaches, and beautiful 
| clothes, and hundreds of servants, on 
condition that I would not read books, 
|I would not be a king—I would rather 


| be a poor man in a garret with plenty 


| of books, than a king who did not love 
reading.—Macaulay. 

















Mrs. Alice W. 





Wylie, 
Federation Women’s Clubs. 





N. E. 


Pres. 
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Wallace W. Virginia, A Sketch 





BY ROBERT W. TAYLOR 


“Aim at the stars and 
the tree tops” is a very 


you 
old sal 





will hit 





and many a youth has begun life in 


harmony with this adage; 
that entirely beyond his range; 
ing to reach the unattainable. 


sults: In an overwhelmi 


of cases, nothing hit; litt! 


Mr. W. W. Virginia, O1: 


his life’s work, did not 
of his dream was concerne 


’ 


put his gun to his she 


with the intention of “ 





gan his 
| 12 vears old, shooting at a 








Wallace W. Virginia, in m: 


tial planets had but littl 
j for him. He knew exactly th 
he wished to hit. and every 


eye.” Figuratively speakir 
t 
t 


arget practice wh 


ng 


€ > 
ea 








aiming at 
striv- 

Re- 
maiority 


attained. 


aim at the 


stars. In fact, so far as the reali 


d, tl 








ably as large as the top of a teacup; 


,| next his mark was the size of a sil- 


ver dollar, later a quarter and finally 


;}a dime. The more he practiced the 


steadier became his hand, the truer 
his eye and the quicker the trigger; 
so today he is known as “the man who 
ean hit the bull’s eye every time.” 
He was born 46 years ago in Weeds- 


| port, N. ¥. When he was only 12 


years old he had fully resolved to be- 
come a first-class barber; he had nev- 
er heard the word tonsorial artist), 


}and so persistent was he that his fa- 


ther, who was a barber, found no 
peace until his daring young son was 
given a razor. At once Wallace began 
to shave other boys, himself, his arms, 
his legs, the dog, the cat, anything 
and everything that had hair—he was 
bound to shave. It was not long be- 
fore he was able to wield his razor 
with a reasonable degree of dexter- 
ity, if not of safety. In the meantime 
business in his father’s shop was 


| crowing apace, so much so that an ex- 


tra man was needed, especially con 
Saturdays. With considerable misgiv- 
ings his father gave young Wallace the 


| third and last chair in the shop. On 


the same day that Wallace was taken 
into the shop a customer came in at 
a time when the first and second 
d were occupied. “Shave, sir,” 
asked Wallace. Whereupon the cus- 
tomer gave his would-be shaver a crit- 
ical glance and said, “I am in no jur- 
ry; I'll wait.” And Wallace sat down. 

Shortly thereafter another man en- 
tered the shop, occupied Wallace’s 
chair and called for a shave. Forth- 
with this young aspirant for tonsorial 
distinction mounted the platform, on 
which it was necessary for him to 
stand to reach the face of the custom- 
er, and began industriously to apply 
the lather. “What are you going to 
do?” asked the customer, with special 
emphasis on the you. “Shave you,” 
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replied Wallace. “Not me,” said the 
customer in contemptuous disgust. “I 
came here to be shaved, not to he 
slashed.” And he moved as though he 
meant to vacate the chair as he said 
it. At this juncture the boy’s father 
assured the custcmer that Wailace 
would serve him satisfactorily, so with 





great reluctance the 
mitted to. the ordeal. 





tomer came to the shep ma 
ter that expe and if he 


tence 








shave he invariab ealied 
lace. As Wallace pleased this custo 
er he pleased ct 3; so his lec 


putation was mad 














r. Re W la r, C rid 
Wioace 
for s s and subsequet 
ourned in different ies in state 
of New York, we gon kis own 
: nt to Olean, N. Y., about 
20 ye ago Throughout these 





years he had kept before him one de- 





finite object, namely, to have a first 
class shep of his own. After he had 
been in Qlean about one r & 
bought the Olean house barber shop 
for $300 At that time the Olean 
House was just such a hotel in which 


one would expect to find a barber shop 
that could be bought for $300. 


The | 


population of Olean was fast increas- 
ing, its business interests were ex- 
panding and its importance as a com- 
mercial center was becoming more ap- 
parent. The call for a first-class hotel 
was imperative, so a few of the lead- 
ing business men of Olean, including 
the present governor of the Empire 
state, decided to erect a hotel in keep- 
ing with the importance of their home 
town. The old Olean House was torn 
down and the present house was erect- 
ed. It is not too much to say that, a 


few of the hotels in the summer resort 
and the metropolis excepted, there 
are not a half dozen hotels in’ the 
state that excel in appointment and 
ible service the present Olean House. 
The four years that Mr. Virginia 





onducted the barber shop in the old 
hotel gave him the opportunity to 
prove to the management that he un- 
lerstood his business and was fully 


lucting the shop in the 


Cal ible of 











new Not only had he gained 
the « nce of the manager but he 
had t le very favorable impression 
on one of the leading business men of 
he town. So when the manager in- 
fe ed M Virginia that he would 
lease he barber shop in the new 
he l 1 he would fit it up at a 
st less than one thousand dol- 
l irginia had no difficulty 
in securing the small loan necessary 
e! e him to meet the require- 
ents. “Will your bank make me a 
small loan for a year?” asked he of 
tl esident of the Exchange Nation- 
] ban For what purpose?” asked 
the president ‘To fit up a first-class 
ver sl was the answer. “Why, 
ertainly,” said the president. And 
hat’s all there was to it 
she Was fitted up, and the re- 
ceipts from the first year’s business 
g gated something more than for- 
ty-two (42) hundred dollars. From this 
mount he paid his five men, cared 


for his parents, repaid the bank loan 





nd had a little something for him- 
self. The business of his shop has 
ste increased, so much so that it 





no ed last year to more than five 
thousand (5000) dollars. The shop is 
located in a front room of the hotel, 
n the street floor. It is large, airy 
and ea flooded with sunlight. In- 
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laid linoleum is on the floor, pictures|is a place of business, and business 
are on the walls and the chairs, mir-| strictly is attended to. 

rors and other paraphernalia are of | The Olean House is the headquar- 
the latest and best equipment. Every-| ters for commercial travelers and prac- 
thing is kept scrupulously neat. Noj| tically all of them that stop at the ho- 
foot-prints on the linoleum, no litter,| tel are patrons of the Olean House 
no dust. The brass work is highly pol-| barber shop. Everything that they 
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ished and not a fly-speck is to be seen, find in first-class shops in larger ci- 
on the flawless mirrors. Within the] ties they find in the shop of Mr. Vir- 
last ten years the writer has gone in- | ginia. Any style of hair cut, any kind 
to this shop many times and he has|of scalp treatment, facial massage by 
invariably found it a model of neat-} hand or by compressed air, any ser- 
ness and of order. There is no play-| vice that a barber is expected to ren- 
ing on musical instruments, no “argu-| der can be had in the Olean House 
ing the point,’ no boisterousness It | barber shop. The tools are kept in 
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perfect condition, a full line of clean 
towels is always on hand and daily 
newspapers and monthly magazines 


are provided for customers to read 
while waiting their “turn.” 
It would appear to the uninitiated 


that the shop is perfect in its equip- 
ment, but not so to Mr. Virginia. He 
is constantly finding wherein things 
can be improved, and he proceeds to 
improve them. In so far as his busi- 
ness is concerned he means to keep 
fully abreast of the times. Just a few 
weeks ago he ordered $45 worth of 
goods from a representative of a 
Cleveland firm. Shortly after the cr- 
der was received the representative 
went to the manager of the hotel and 
said, “Say, that barber of yours has 
ordered $45 worth of goods from me. 
Is he all right?” “Young man,” -e- 
plied the manager, “if you can 

suade him to order $5000 worth 
goods from you I advise you to do so.” 
The reply of the manager fairly illus- 
trates the business standing of Mr. 
Virginia in his community. He is 
known as a careful, steady and reli- 
able man and is respected as such 
There is another incident which is elo- 
quent of the esteem in which he is 
held by the manager of the Olean 
House: A few years ago his first ten 
years lease of the shop expired and 
one of the white barbers of the town 
promptly put in a bid of $150 in ex- 
cess of the amount bid by Mr. Vir- 
ginia. 
bid,’ said the manager to the highest 
bidder, “as long as Virginia wants this 


per- 
of 


shop he shall have it for what he has | 


formerly paid. He is running it to 
suit me and that is what I want.” 

It often said of a man who 
kind to his mother that he will make 
If this be true, Mr. 
Virginia must have been an ideal hus- 
1891, but 


is 


a good husband. 


band. Je was married in 
his wife lived only 18 months, and was 
an invalid 15 months of that brief time. 


All the good things that the writer 


“It matters not how much vou| 


is | 


| has heard about Mr. Virginia’s treat- 
| ment of his wife he is prepared to be- 
lieve, for he has known him ten years 
as a dutiful and loving son. It is 
really beautiful to see how much pleas- 
ure he seems to take in providing for 
his father and mother, who are 72 and 
68 years of age, respectively. His 
first thought always seems to be of 
mother; and judging by her actions, 
it appears that her whole existence is 
wrapped up in her son. 

Mr. Virginia is decidedly youthful 
in his appearance, affable in his man- 
ner and has a host of friends. He 
lives with his parents in a beautiful 
which he 





} 


|home on Fourth street, 
bought some years ago. His home has 
all the modern conveniences and is 
contiguous to the home of the con- 
gressman from his district. The lawn 
is well kept, flowers are in the yard 
and the whole atmosphere is redolent 
of what a home should be. His busi- 
ness was never so flourishing, but his 
success has not in the least intoxicated 
|him. Every month he lays aside a 
| certain part of his earnings, so his 
bank account grows from day to day. 
| He never thinks of retreating; he is 
|}not content to “mark time;” forward 
|is his watchword. Besides being a 
supporter of the little Colored church 
in his town he is a member of the 
|mystic order of F. & A. M. He is al- 
|so keenly interested in the govern- 
ment of his home town, but his in- 
terest is that of the loyal citizen rath- 
er than of the professional politician. 
|By nature he is a conservative, but 
when he takes a stand for what he 
conceives to be the right thing he is 
unswerving in his course. 

Can a Negro follow the once de- 
spised trade of barbering without lead. 
existence? 





|ing a from-hand-to-mouth 
Can he put into it the intelligence and 
|}enterprise that the evolution of mod- 
;ern business methods demand. The 
Olean House barber shop, owned and 
|conducted by WALLACE W. VIRGI- 
; NIA, IS THE ANSWER. 
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HON. H. W. BARRETT, ORANGE, N. J. 
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Some Brief Cuff Sketches 





BY CHARLES 


ALEXANDER 





HON. H. W. BARRETT, NEWARK, | 
N. J. 
as 

Hon. H. W. Barrett, general mana- | 
ger of the Metropolitan Mutual Bene 
fit association is a most conservative 

business man, a fine organizer and a 

speaker of unusual power. 





MR, JEFFERSON, ALBANY, GA. | 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson, a farmer of 
Albany, Ga., by practicing strict econ- | 
omy and showing great thrift and en-,; 
terprise has been able to make sub- 














Joseph Jefferson, Albany, Ga 


Mr. 


stantial accumulation in the way of 
land and houses and live stock in his 
community. He is an example to the 


young men about him. 


G. W. FRANKLIN, JR., CHATTANOO- 
GA, TENN. 

The above cut, Mr. G. W. Franklin, 
Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn., who is one 
of the most successful young men in 
the undertaking profession, to say his 


e 





M G. WV Franklin, Jr., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
orders annually amount to 2,100,000 


would be to underrate it. He is one of 
the most faithful members of the Na- 


tional Negro Business league. He has 
never missed meeting since its or- 


| ganization here at Boston, where his 
| speech to the convention at that time, 
the best delivered. His 
Georgia and Tennessee 
funeral outfit is worth 


was of 


real 


one 
estate in 
with 


together 


1 $33,000. 
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MR. HARRY C. WALLACE, GREEN- 
VILLE, MISS. 


Mr. Harry C. Wallace is the cashier 
of the Knights of Honor of the World’s 
located at 


Savings bank, 


MR. B.C. 
Miss. He is one of the pioneers in 
the banking business. He is a mem- 
ber of a number of secret orders and 
a successful business man. He is one 
of the directors of the Solvent Sav- 
ings bank and _ Trust of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


company 


Greenville 
| 


WALLACE, 


DR. L. L. BURWELL, SELMA, ALA. 





On the 25th day of October, 1867, 
was born Lincoln L. Burwell, M. D., 


| in Marengo county, Alabama, of poor 


parents. He was entrusted to an elder 





GREENVILLE, MISS. 


brother at an early age to whom he 
ascribes much of his success. He at- 
tended the country school, going, in 
1883, to Selma University. His career 
as a student was brilliant. Being ear- 
nest, thoughtful, and quick of under- 
standing, he easily led his class, hav- 
|ing the honor of valedictorian at his 
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graduation. 
life 
Leonard 
ch. 
prescribed 


He then prepared for his 
work—medicine—by entering 
Medical College, Raleigh, N. 

and with honor, the 


completed 


four-year course in three, 
off the of 


Returning to his native state 


carrying honor the vale- 
dictory. 
in 1889, after passing the state medical 


examination, he began practice in Sel- 


ma. 





Dr. L. L. Burwell, Selma, Alabama 
Dr. L. L. Burwell is a practical Chris- 
tian. He has been a member of the 


board of trustees of Selma University 
its 


for ten and has served as 


secretary for the same length of time. 


years 


His whole heart and soul are in th¢ 
education of 
Dr. L. L. 


incredibly 


his people. 


Burwell’s acquirements in 


an short space of time 2i 


having a lucrative prac 
of 


own 


wonderful, ne 
tice, being proprieto: a 
which 
ing, a property alone worth some $10,- 
000, besides owning other valuable 
real estate. He has attended every 


is run in his brick build- 


meeting of the league from the begin- 
ning. 





drug store | 


MR. GEORGE W. COOK, 
Vs 

W. of Ithaca, 
to become one of the 
greatest brick manufacturers in the 
country. Not long he started a 
brick manufacturing company, com- 
| posed of Afro-Americans. The endeav- 
lor attracted much attention and the 
one at first, but it 


ITHACA, 


Mr. George Cook N. 


Y., bids fair 


ago, 





was a difficult 





Mr. George W. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y. 
has been successful and now, in a 
very short time, we xp it Mr. 
|Cook will be the manager of two 
| creat companies. Mr. Cook bears the 
distinction of being the only brick 


|} manufacturer in his particular part of 
the country. He for 11 
years of a white brick-making com- 
Three he started in 
fol which time 
Ithaca Red 


Was manager 


pany. ars a 


zo 
business himself, at 
organized the East 

trick and Tile company, which has 
rroved a most successful enterprise. 
Recently, Mr. Cook’s company has pur- 
chased a thoroughly equipped bri¢ck- 
| yard at Spencer, N. Y., which is about 
}18 miles from Ithaca. This company, 
|composed wholly of wealthy and influ- 
| ential Negroes has for its members, 
| George W. Cook, Norwood R. Shields, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| he 


I 
i 


| 
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r 
a professor in the state college of Ok- month to an average of $300 per 
lahoma, John E. Mason 
postoffice and William E. 
Ithaca hotel. The plant 
_Will be opened the 26th of this m 
for business. Mr. Cook i 


1 


ly esteemed by all who have the hon- 
or of knowing him and 


one of tl 
} 


men int 


Mr. Cook is a born lead 
ness lines and we thinl 
ence will do much to 


ness activity among 


Americans of his community, 


while not altogether 


broaden ¢ 
1 


commercial lines 


most progressive busin 


it somewhat 


1igh- | 


e Negro race in this countrys 




















Mme. Eve, Philadelphia, 


MME. EVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fifteen vears ago, Mme 


in the millinery and 


ness in Wilmington, Delaware. 
ing Delaware, she went 


Maryland, and from 


Philadelphia, where she is at presen 
located. She has been in Philadelphi 
for three vears and six 


business has increased 





busi 
~ 


Baltimor 





p 





aca/month. Mme. Eve never withholds 
’ the 


Spencer 


her support from any charitable cause 
and has endeavored to lead an upright 
life always She h 





as prospered be 





yond her white neighbors who have 
been in business longer and hopes ts 


crease her monthly profits in an 
other veal M: Eve runs’ three 
} stores and is doing a remarkably 
good business Two of these estab- 


— ¢ 


} 


ishments are for 
one at 1717 South st 


ite trade and 
is exclusively 





|for her Negro patronage. She manu- 


factures all serts of toilet articles. 








Mr. W. H. Gray, Plymouth, Mass. 


MR. W. H. GRAY, PLYMOUTH, 
MASS. 

Seven or eight yvears ago, Mr. Gray 
started a steam carpet cleaning plant 
in the town of Plymouth, Mass. He 
was born in Virginia about 1844. He 
has led an active life, always striv- 
ing to accomplish something. Twen 
tv-eight vears ago he started to build 


| him a home without a dollar. Today 


he lives in his own house of eight 
ooms and he owns besides a barn 


nd fine grounds. Since building this 
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house he has built several others. He 


is the only person in business of this 


kind in Piymouth, and has a popu! 
tion of from ten to twelve thousand 
to draw from. 


MR. G M. HOWELL, ATLANTA 
GEORGIA. 


For 20 odd years Mr. G. M. 
the first vice-president of t 





MR. BENJAMIN R, BOULDING, NOR- 
FOLK, VIRGINIA. 


One of tl strongest forces in Vir- 
ginia for bringinz Negroes t th- 
ri : l, seif-s con ts 
is Co'. B min R. Boulding, ma zer 
Masonic ¢ ply Co j eu Gideot 
Savings banl t ( ected with 
many ct! landab el ; He 
is one of t? leg x . I 





MR. G. M. HOWELL, 


al Negro Business league, has ranked 
as one of the leading the 
south. His tailoring establishment has 
always been well located and his busi- 


of 


tailors 


ness has been successful from the 
start. Mr, Howell is a practical busi- 
ness man and expert cutter and de- 
signer of gentlemen’s clothing He 
gives employment to a large numbe 
of first class Negro n in At 





lanta. 





ATLANTA, GEOLRGIS 


cent movement in Norfolk which 
brought about the Metropolitan Trans- 


The 


commission of Virginia granted a char- 


portation company. Corporation 


ter to the Metropolitan Transportation 


company, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., to con- 


duct a herdic line for passenger traf 
fic in Virginia. The company has as 
well included in its co rate rights, 


the transfer of baggage 
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Negotiations have been entered in-|is a past yzrand lecturer of Masons 
to for vehicles and in a-short while|of the state and the eminent com- 
the office of the concern will be!mander of the Knights Templars of 
inrown open for the sale of stock,| Masons 


many substantial pledges having al- —--——~ — 
ready been assured, and high hopes MR. H. A. TANDY, LEXINGTON, KY. 
are entertained that the investors will —_—— 

be rich] i Beniamin R. Bould- Mr. Tandy was born in Lexington, 








MR. BENJAMIN R. BOULDING, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
ing was born in Nottoway county, Vir-, Kentucky. At the age of fifteen he 
ginia, and graduated from the Hamp- | learned the brick-mason’s trade. He 
ton institute, Hampton, Virginia. He later became foreman for a white 
is a member of the Railway Mail asso-| contractor, which position he held for 
ciation of Clerks, the U. S. R. M. S.,\ ten years, when he decided to go in 
Mutual Benefit asscciation, a Knight! business for himself. In 1895, he and 
of Gideon, a Pythian and a Mason. He, Mr. Albert Byrd formed a partner- 
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ship, and up to the present date thes 
have been doing a most successful 
business as contractors and builders. 
They have taught trades to more Ne- 
gro boys than any other Negro firm in | 
the United States. Mr. Tandy 
member of the Great Order of United | 


is a 





Mr. H. A. Tandy, Lexington, Ky. 


Brothers of Friendship, he has acted 

as Grand Master of the State of Ken 

tucky for five years, and he is an in- 

terested and earnest member of the 

National Negro Business League. 

H. FORDHAM, 
BURG, S. C. 

J. H. Fordham was born at Charles- 
ton, S. C., 1856. He attended Avery 
Institute, and later studied under E. B 
Seabrook, attorney-at-law; was admit- 


MR. J. ORANGE- | 





ted to practice law in 1875. Served 
as postal clerk for eight years and 


is now deputy collector cf United States 
Internal Revenue service, at Orange- 
burg, S. C. He is a leader in church 
and state, having been elected as a 
delegate to three Republican national 


conventions and as a delegate to two 
general conferences of the M. E. 
church. Mr. Fordham is now the R. 


W. D. G. M. cf A. F. M., of South Car- 











Olina and P. C. of K. of P. On his 
return from the session of the Negro 
Business League at New York last 
year, he “got busy” and organized the 
fast End Steam Grist & Meal Mill and 
Wood Yard. This business, though in 


its infancy, is forging ahead and giv- 








Mr. T. H. Fordham, Orangeburg, S. C. 
ing employment to deserving young 
men. To use his language, “I thank 


God for the Negro Business League and 
Booker Washington.” 





|MR. LOGAN H, STEWART, EVANS- 


VILLE, INDIANA. 

Mr. Logan H. Stewart is one of the 
strongest real estate dealers in the 
state of Indiana. He has had quite 
a struggle in establishing his business 


The following little story will give 
our readers some idea of his start 
He entered the real estate business 
by chance—a relative had a piece of 
rundown, heavily mortgaged _ prop- 
erty, which he was going 
to abandon: gave me his in- 
terest; was but a year out of school, 
with a little money saved but not one- 
third enough to redeem: looking over 


this, my first, property, discovered the 
following advantages, location good, 
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then, too, it stood in such a position 


that the passageway and entrance cf 
the next house to it was in its shad- 
ow the entire day, that meant damp- 
ness, etc.; upon inquiry, found that 
the owner (a white man) could not 
rent his house because of this very 


reason, therefore lived in ithimself; he 
expected to purchase my house upon 
mortgage foreclosure; immediately 











Mr. Logan H. Stewart, Evansville, Ind. 
him, introducing myself 


rehearsed his disad- 


on 

the new 

vantages, offered him the property at 

a profit to me, was refused; itmmedi- 

ately began t place, 

ing all spare time myself, often 
idjnight, together with a regular hiré 


owner; 


the 


repall 





n nic, paying special attention to 
nty of nois The house when 
ished wa ented (keeping interest on 





mortgage with rents, promising to pay 
principal shortiv) and not until 

place had been rented several 
months did my neighbor make 
offer. Made enough money 
out of this trade to begin th 
real estate business. Bought several 
other run « n pieces of property 
that vear and sé ral big old frames 
that ‘ tered moved fron 


the down town district, and 
with lumbe1 from old houses 
repaired others, moved and re- 
jaired several others. Cleared the 


first year $1200, on an original invest- 
ment of a little over $100. Was in the 
meanwhile, appointed local agent for 
a white insuranse company; before 
vear expired was their general agent 
at a regular salary. 

Present business gives employment 


| to five others besides myself. In my lit- 


tle world find much opportunity where 
ability leads. Am 27 years of age. 

















Prof. A. F. Mando, New York City. 
MR. ALBERT F, MANDO, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Many of our readers will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn that in New 
York City, there has been conducted 


for a number of years the New York 
Mozart Conservatory of Music, presi¢- 
ed over Albert F. Mando, of 
the most distinguished musicians in 
the United States. Prof. Mando owns 
a violin valued at $1200, another val- 
ued at $1000, and still another at $500. 
In his conservatory, he has one grand 


by one 


piano for which he paid $1000, one up 
| 
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right piano at $300 and an organ for! which are valuable lessons on dining 
$500. His musical library is valued at room service. 
$3000. He owns considerable real es- Mr. Miller takes much pride in the 


tate in New York City and is regarded 
as the wealthiest Negro musician in 
America. 
HOWARD D. MILLER, NEW YORK. 
The little fellow at 
article is at the 


the head of this 
bottom of the ladder, 


but by no means pessimistic of the 
future. He is there digging a founda- 
tion, realizing that by hard and dili- 
gent efforts a solid foundation can be 








Mr. Howard D. Miller, National Sec., 
New York City. 


super-structur‘ 
within which a splendid busi- 

be established. He entered 
the service of the National Benefit asso- 
ciation two and since then 
has been struggling in one specific di- 
rection, that of bettering i 
tions of, and those, who 
that 
waiters 


laid, and thereon a 
raised 
ness can 
years ago, 
condi- 
Th 


been 


the 
“serve.” 
inroads have 
colored in 
influx of waiters from all 
the demand for whom 


tremendous 
made upon 
years by the 


arts of Europe: 


recent 


has been created by the recent erec- 
tion of so many of the latter day tem- 
les of extravagance known as “high 


class” hotels running on the European 


lan, henee European trained help; 
but the colored waiter w... not idly 
stand by and see his “birthright” tak- 


n from him. Indeed he is rigidly 
stirring himself to acquire the art of 
European service. 


€ 


be- 





He reports that the association is 
rapidly growing, being the only na- 
tional organization of colored waiters 
and the strongest in the country, be- 


sides being the only organization hav- 
trade paper devoted exclusively 


nz room work, in 


ing a 


to < 





issne of 


each 


editing of this paper, and in the ef- 
forts to materially augment the nu- 
merical strength of the organizat‘fon. 


He says a year hence when President 
Washington shall have sounded his 
gavel, and convened the ’07 convention 
into order, that this association will 
be to register the accounts of 
the splendid business corporation they 
are starting for the manufacturing of 
uniforms. 


able 


MR. H. C. HAYNES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
mm. C. 
manu- 
at 3538 State 
$5000, fitted 


Just three irs ago Mr. 
Haynes, who now conducts a 
facturing establishment 
street, 


ves 


Chicago, valued at 














Mr. Hunter C. Hay ( Caz 
up a little won ho e cellar 
of his residence, 3537 Dearborn street 
\ arbe by trade € rl ived the 
idea ¢ producing an antise] razor 
by process kn only to 

If. 

His success has been phenomenal. 
He now has a large wholesale mail 
order business and an extensive local 








re He supplies Herr Francois 
j he barber to Kaiser Wilhelm; 
the Aur rium, Palmer and Sherman 
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House shops with their razor strops 
He has just filled orders from Ger- 
many, France and England. At the 
ccunter May be seen massage creams, 
manicuring outfits and a full line of 
cutlery. In the factory proper he 
has a buffing machine, the wheels of 
which are medicated and are imported 
from Australia; a Singer strap sewing 
machine; a polishing machine; a can- 


vas machine, and a grinding machine. 
These are propelled by a four horse- 
power dynamo. 


tered the McKillip Veterinary college 
at Chicago, Ill. At the close of the 
first year he was at the head of his 
class in materia medica, and the sec- 
ond year he led his class in pharmacy 
and during his last year, he was made 
senior instructor of his class in phar- 
macy, an honor of which he was very 
proud, chiefly because he was the only 
colored student at the college. 

After graduating he practiced in a 
small city near Chicago, where he re- 
|ceived the patronage of the wealthi- 





T. M. DORAM, M. D. V., DANVILLE, 


KENTUCKY. 
It will be interesting to many of our 
readers to note that Dr. Doram is one 


of the first Negroes to graduate from 
a veterinary college in the United 
States. He was born in Danville, Ken 


tucky, and grew up on the farm. Gis 
father was a carpenter and at the aze 


of 20, young Doram served as an ap 
prentice. After finishing the public 
schools, he entered Eckstein Norton 
university at Cane Spring, Kentucky. 
While there the building was de- 
stroyed by fire Dr. Doram’s knowl- 
edge of carpentry proved very useful 


at this time in assisting to re- 
the building. In 1896 he en- 


to him 
build 


most aristocratic people. of 
Since 1901, he has been 

his birthplace, Danville, 
Kentucky, and indeed enjoying a 
lucrative practice. This is the center 
of the blue grass region where all the 
fine stock are raised. 


and 


place. 


est 
the 
practicing at 
is 


MR. JOHN A, LANKFORD, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 





Mr. John Anderson Lankford, arch- 
itect and builder, Washington, D. C., 
after attending Lincoln institute, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, finished two 
| trades at the Tuskegee institute (Al 
| abama) where he also took special 
} courses in physics and chemistry. He 
| took a course in architectural and me 
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chanical drawing, Scranton, Pa., 1897. 
Received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, Shaw university, Raleigh, N. 
C., 1898; Master of Science, Morris 
Brown college, Atlanta, Georgia, 1901; 
Master of Science, Wilberforce college. 
1902, Wilberforce, Ohio. He owned and 
ran a successful blacksmith shop in 
St. Louis, Mo.; superintendent of 
blacksmith department of the Fulton | 





PROF. JOHN ANDERSON LAN 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; head engi- 
neer of the National Ice Co., which 
made all the ice for the National ex 
position; elected superintendent of the 
drawing of the Agriculture and Me- 
chanical college, Normal, Alanama: 
master mechanic of the Coleman Cot- 
ton mills, Concord, N. C. In the said 











mills, he put in over $80,000 worth of 
cotton mill machinery. Elected super- 
intendent of the industrial department 
of Shaw university, Raleigh, N. C 
Employed by the Grand United Ordet 
of the True Reformers of Richmond, 
Va., aS designer and supervising arch- 
itect for the construction of the True 
teformers’ hall, located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This building is said to be 


D. 


WASHINGTON, 


KFORD, C. 

the largest building in the country de- 
signed, owned, managed and built by 
Negroes. He is the organizer and 
president of the Colored Men’s Bust- 
ness league of the District of Colum- 
bia and connected with the True 
Reformers, St. Luke’s and is commis- 
sioner general of the district for the 


is 





ates Cea s 
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sak ] 
Negro Development and _ Exposition | 


from the government service during 
Co. for the Jamestown exposition. 





Cleveland’s administration. Subse- 
APL Mg LRT Se | quently, he entered into the undertak- 
MR, W. ISAAC JOHNSON, RICH-) 


one carriage and a small stock of 
William Isaac Johnson was a teach-|#00ds. At the present time he is re- 
er in the public schools of Richmond,| garded as one of the strongest busi- 
Virginia, for several years and for 12|ness men in Virginia and his livery 
years was a letter carrier from the|establishment is one of the best 
Richmond postoffice. He was dismissed | equipped in the south. 


ing and livery business, beginning with 
MOND, VIRGINIA. 
— | 
| 
| 





MR. W. I. JOHNSON, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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WHEN ADAM WAS A BOY. | She opened the door to a messenger 

| bearing a tray of letters and cable- 

Earth wasn’t as it is to-day } s fre 5 yj = 

When Adasen wee 6 ber: i | grams, directed to James Wildmer 
Nobody’s hair was streaked with gray | ID§. 

When Adam was a boy. | “Dor ads ; x ™ 
Then when the sun would scorch and stew Pardon, madam, a mistake in sup 
There wasn’t anybody who |; posing Mr, Wilderming your  hus- 
Asked, “Is it hot enough for you?” band,’ 

When Adam was a hoy. | as 99 : 

Not for me,” she reiterated; then, 


There were no front lawns to be mowed 
When Adam was a hoy; 

No kitchen gardens to be hoed 
When Adam was a boy. 

No ice cream freezers to be turned, 

No crocks of cream thut must be churned, 

No grammar lessons to be learned, 
When Adam was a boy. 


There was no staying after school, 


When Adam was a boy, 
Because somebody broke a rule 
When Adam was a boy. 


Nobody had to go to bed 

Without a sup of broth 
3ecause of something done oI 
When Adam was a boy. 


or bread, 
said, 


Yet life was pretty dull, no doubt, 
When Adam was a »)0oy; 

There were no baseball clubs 
When Adam was a boy. 

No street piano stopped each day 

In front of where he lived to play; 

No brass band ever marched his way, 
When Adam was a boy. 


about 


There were no fireworks at all 


When Adam was a boy; 

No one could pitch a drop curve ball 
When Adam was a boy. 

But here is why our times are so 

Much better than the long ago— 

There was no Santa Claus, you know, 
When Adam was a boy. 

—Nixon Waterman, in Woman’s Home 


Companion. 





HEHEHE 
HH et 
ONE MAN'S 

PRESUMPTION. 


(A Short Story.) 


+btt+4 


+tbtttttts+ 





The plaintive echo of the muezzin 
drifted through the open window 
where Mrs. Wilderming stood watch- 
ing the big, red sun drop behind the 
pyramids as the Egyptian sky melt- 
ed pink and saffron into a lurid after- 
glow. The quiet was intense, and 
the woman was congratulating her- | 
self upon the restfulness of Shep- 
heard’s hotel before the season had | 


fairly opened, when a sharp rap broke 
the drowsy stillness. 





impulsively—“find out for whom they 
|are; if the gentleman is tall and of 
| dark complexion, tell him that these 
were brought to me by mistake, and, 
boy—say that I am dining within 
half an hour. Hurry!” 
| Kitty Wilderming was bewildering- 
| ly beautiful tonight. She was wear- 
|}ing one of those soft, fluffy, white 
|}gowns with its indescribable ruffies 
and masses of foamy lace that make 
womankind so persuasive. 

As Mrs. Wildermering drifted down 
the veranda to a table secluded by 
tropical foliage, she knew intuitively 
that the sender of the roses was 
watching, and was not surprised to 
receive his card bearing a scribbled 
message to be allowed to join her. 

Kitty was a woman of quick 1e- 
sources and infinite tact. She smiled 


acquiescence, through the interven- 
ing space, into the man’s expectant 
eyes, 


’ 


“How gcod of you!” he exclaimed, 
grasping her welcoming hand. 


“IT am glad to see you, Jim—im- 
mensely glad,’ she drawled in the 
low sweet voice that always’ had 
the power to thrill him. 

“Pray, what turn of the wheel of 
fate has brought you here so early 
in the season?” she asked, blushing 


under his constant gaze and admiring 
his clear-cut profile and_ splendid 
physique as he stood before her. 

“I simply drifted into Cairo; I 
no idea of finding a friend here, least 
of all, you, Kitty. I have lost all 
traces of old friends during my long 
sojourn in India.” 

“Dine with me and let me tell you 
the news. Bring your chair over this 
side; one can’t be confidential across 
a table,” she said, daringly. 

“Why did you not’ marry 
Queen?” he persisted. 

This time she met his eyes bravely. 

“Perhaps Mr. McQueen did _ not 
honor me with a proposal of mar- 
riage, or—perhaps I did not love Mr. 


had 


Mc- 
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McQueen as a woman should love the | 
man she is to marry. __ Believe either | 
‘way you wish. It is embarrassing to| 
be questioned so persistently.” 
Kitty’s cheeks glowed as she open- | 
ed and closed her fan spasmodically; 


then lifting her shining eyes to his | 
. : . . | 

she said, with charming naivete: 
“All women have their limitations, | 


and oh, Jim, I believe I am going to) 
ery.” 


“Kitty,” he ventured, leaning to- 


ward her, “if you continue looking at 
me like that I shall demand com- 
pound interest for all the misery I 
Fave suffered these past five years 
Dear me, it is the same old story; 
{ thought time had dulled all roman- 


tic passion in me; I thought it pos- 
sible to meet you as a friend, but I 
was a fool, Kitty,” he went on hus- 
kily, “you are incomparable; I am 
ruad about you tonight, and my in- 
ner consciousness tells me you are 
not pretending but have suffered long 
erough Let me read your heart 
through your eves; they could not 
lie.” 

“No?” she smilingly demurred, 
flusring in happy bewilderment and 
surprise Then recklessly, she went 
on. “Why do you say these things 
to me? Whv do you remind me of— 
of all I ought to forget?” 

Her glorious eyes flashed a chal- 
lenge; then a deathly pallor spread 
over her face as she saw that the 


woman entering the dining room was 
the one who had come between them. 

Neither spoke. Every man’s eyes 
were riveted on the barbaric beauty | 
of the newcomer. 

“Jim, I have been cruel. I knew 
this must happen when I sent word 
to you. I wanted to see with my own 
eyes, if you still care for her.” 


' 


“Care for her!” he exclaimed, scorn, 


hate and fury all compressed in the} 
three words “Kitty, some time [| 
want to tell you how that woman| 
crept into my life; when you know | 
all—and there is nothing you may 
not know—perhaps your woman's 
heart will pity and forgive.” 


He saw that every nerve was at its 
highest tension and her self-control 
must soon give way. 

She followed him without commen:. 


;}come out on the river. 


| tional 


| got 


“Kitty, it is not yet 10 o’clock; my 
dahabeeyah is tied up a short dis- 
tance below. I would ask a favor of 
you if I had not forfeited the right.” 

“Jim, I know that ycu want me to 
Very well, I 
will come. I love to do unconven- 
things occasionally.” 

The clumsy dlabeeyah loomed up 
as they neared the river bank. 

Wildmering gave orders to the dra- 
goman, and scattered coins among 
the crew, as he assisted Kitty on 
board and made her comfortable with 
many pillows in a cozy corner of the 
open cabin. 

When they were well on the voy- 
ge Wildmering threw himself on the 
rug .beside her, saying: 

“Five years ago circumstances were 
against me; you juaged that I was 
unworthy of you, and told me that I 
had ruined your life; you said you 
hoped never to see me again, accusing 
me in your inmost heart of shameless 
and unthinkable things. 

“The best women are 
cruel. Before God 
misjudged me. I wanted to make a 
clean breast of the whole affair, but 
you were cold and unresponsive, and 
would hear no explanation; so, know- 
ing McQueen adored you, and think- 
ing you had grown to despise me, [ 
out and gave him a chance—it 
seemed the only reparation possible. 
I went to India; it hurt—I loved you 
so, dear, God only knows the dismal- 
ness of these past years.” 

“I never knew—I never knew,” she 
wailed, shivering nearer to him. “I 
was not very angry with you, Jim; 


always the 


most Kitty, you 


’ 


| just frightfully jealous, I didn’t mean 
|half I 


simply desper- 

were learning 
would 
had 


said. I was 
ate—to think that you 
to care for someone else. I 
not receive McQueen after you 
gone away.” 

Two strong arms drew her face 
down to his until their lips met, 
stinging hers with the sweetest bliss 
she had ever known. Then, drop- 
ping his arms comfortably about her 
waist he said: 

“Oh, they understand,” Wildmering 
answered. “T mentioned at the desk 


that you were my wife and that we 
dere leaving in the dahabeeyah 


for 
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Memphis. I also told your maid to 
pack whatever was necessary for your 
immediate comfort and take it over 
to Memphis with her in the machine, 
which my man is motoring over early 
tomorrow morning. The other bag- 
gage will be forwarded.” 

He lowered his eyes to hide their 
look of glad triumph as Mrs. Wild- 
mering accepted the situation with a 
laughing exclamation of: 

“That’s just like a man’s presump- | 
tion!”—Illustrated Tid-Bits. 








The United States imports about 
1,000,000 pounds of coffee an- 
nually, of which Brazil furni#ies sev- 
enty-five per cent. Other South Amer- 
ican countries supply in the neighbor 
hood of eleven percent. From South 
and Central America we obtain prac- 
tically ninety percent of all the coffee 
in use. The Brazilian coffee has an 
average importation value of a frac- 
tion more than eight cents a pound. 
Last year the monthly exportation of 
coffee from Porto Rico to the United 
States was not far from 80, 009 
pounds. Its import value was between 
thirteen and fourteen cents a pound. 
As an economic proposition, remarks 
the Boston Transcript, Porto Rico 
coffee is not a success in our market, 
and to impose a tax which should put 
it on a par with the Brazilian product 
would be to call for $30,000,000 or 
more of revenue for which we have no 
requirement. Last year something 
was said about a proposed duty on 
coffee, but nothing came of it. 





The humanizing of the Paris duels 
goes on apace. A Frenchman has in 
vented a bullet warranted not to kill 
declares the New York Tribune. 
The ball is hollow and light. It was 
tested by a number of Frenchmen in 
entire comfort. The pistols had steel 
guards, rather like those on cavalry 
swords, which protected the hand 
when in the act of shooting, and the 
inventor warned the shooters not to 
lower the hand till their opponents 
had fired. With the eye protected by 
strong motor glasses no more protec- 
tion was absolutely necessary, but 
those who preferred to make more 
sure wore padded long blouses. | 









POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS AUTH- 
ORIZED IN ISLANDS. 





Scheme Which Has Been Long and 
Unavailingly Advocated in This 
Country to Be Tried With the Fil- 
ipinos—First Banks to Be at Mani- 
la, lloilo and Cebu—Simple Charac- 
ter of the Plan—Responsibility for 


Financial Oversight. 

Plans for a_ postal savings bank 
have been advocated in _ this 
country for so many years 
that it would not be re- 


markable if the promoters of such 
plans were thoroughly discouraged by 
the monotony of their failures, writes 
the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Post. There has invariably 
been a good deal of favorable com- 
ment to the effect that such schemes 
are interesting as abstract plans, but 
there has likewise been enough opposi- 
tion to prevent the federal govern- 
ment from giving its sanction to the 
idea in actual practice. To all those 
who have believed such a plan prac- 
ticable, there is a note of interest in 
the announcement made today by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the war 
department that a postal savings 
bank under government auspices has 
been authorized in the Philippines. 
Information to this effect has just 
come from Manila. 

It will be a strange circumstance, 
in the opinion of officials here, if this 
country has to learn through experi- 
ments made with the aid of its less 
highly civilized constituents or de- 
pendents in the insular possessions. 

The postal savings bank in the 
archipelago will be created as a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Posts, under the 
direction of the department of com- 
merce and police. It was authorized 
by an act passed by the Philippine 
commission a short time ago, and or- 
dered to be placed in immediate 
charge of an official bonded in such 
amount as required by the insular au- 
ditor. The three municipal centres— 
Manila, Iloilo and Cebu—have been 
named as the locations for the first 
banks, and as rapidly as practicable 
the list will be extended to include 
other cities, towns and villages. 

The chief argument employed by 
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advocates of the plan is that while 
any individual who has started an ac- 
count may enter or withdraw deposits 
of any amount at any time, he will 
have just as much freedom in increas- 
ing or depleting his account when he 
is in any part of the islands as if he 
were to appear in person at the very 


savings bank, of the money represent- 
ed by the stamps. They may be re 
deemed at face value for _ postage 
stamps also, but when turned in for 


| deposit are to be cancelled as soon as 


office where he had made his first de- | 


posit. Considering the monetary 
ficulties under which the _ Filipinos 
have been struggling in the effort to 
get upon their feet financially and be- 
come prosperous people, it is appar- 
ent that the introduction of a system 
which will give them practically as 
fair opportunities as are enjoyed by 
the American man with his check 
book is widening their horizon, and if 
nothing more, encouraging them to 
believe that the government is offer- 
ing them new opportunities for bet- 
tering their own condition. 


In order to make the plan suscept- 
ible of popular use it has been devised 


upon the simplest lines imaginable. 
The banks are divided into three 
classes. Those of the first class may 


receive deposits and permit withdraw- 
als of any amount, subject to the pro- 
visions of the enabling act. In those 
of the second and third classes a limi- 
tation is placed upon the amounts 
which may be deposited or withdrawn 
at any one time and on the total de- 
posits in any one calendar month to 
the credit of any one account. Depos- 
its in either of these classes may be 
made either in currency or in the 
form of postal savings bank stamps. 
In the third class of banks, deposits 
may be made in stamps only. The 
limit of deposits and withdraws 
doubled in the case of charitable and 
benevolent societies. 


To encourage participation in the 
plan and to facilitate deposits of small 
savings, especially in the smaller 
communities, the savings stamps have 
been fixed in denominations of 5, 10 
and 20 centavos, in distinctive colors 
corresponding to cards arranged with 
10 or 20 spaces. 
identification number like 


a national 


bank note, and when its spaces have 
been filled with stamps of the proper | 
denomination, it becomes thereby the 
equivalent, 


on presentation at 


dif. | 


entry is made to the depositor’s cred- 
it. 

So long as the plan is in an experi- 
mental stage, the government guaran- 
tees interest at two and one-half per- 
cent a year on all deposits and if ex- 
perience demonstrates that a higher 
rate can be safely assured, the rate 
will be raised. Charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions will be allowed inter- 
est on deposits running up to 2000 
pesos, but individuals will not be al- 
lowed interest on account in excess of 
one-half that amount. 

Responsibility for the financial 
oversight of the plan rests with the 
director of posts who, at such times 
and in such manner as he may deem 
proper, may require deposits in all 
the various postal savings banks to 


|be transferred to the treasurer of the 


is | 


islands, by whom they will be kept in 
a separate trust fund subject to in- 
vestment by a special board of five 
persons. These officials will be the 
secretary of commerce and police, the 
secretary of finance and justice, the 
director of posts, the insular treasur- 
er, and a business man to be appoint- 
ed by the governor-general. It is par- 
ticularly provided that postal savings 
deposits shall not be subject to any 
form of taxation either by the insular 
government or any provincial or mu- 
nicipal authority. Further security is 
assured Cepositors by a _ regulation 
specifically describing the class of se- 
curities in which their funds may be 
invested, and placing a definite limit 
on the sum total which the invest- 
ment board may allot to any class of 
securities. 


One of the most remarkable fea- 


|tures of the project as outlined in the 


Each card bears an.| 


official order of the commission is 
that the opportunity for taking advan- 
tage of the plan is offered to “any 
person six years of age, or over, re- 
siding in the Philippine islands and 
not under legal disability.” 





The Boston Post declares that a 
direct inheritance tax is the only ade- 


any 'quate remedy for tax dodging. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 








_—a, HE TuskKEGEE 
ry. | 
I | InstTiTuTE is now 
i] Offering extended 
} Bark ‘ 
1 ii i] courses in both 


"1 











theory and practice 





to young men anxious to secure 
advanced instruction in Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Electrical 
Engineering. Persons desiring 
to take advanced or elementary 
courses in either of the subjects 
will find the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction at Tuskegee 
Institute such as few institu- 
tions in the country can offer. 
There is a growing demand for 
young men who fit themselves, 
by completing the Architectural 
Drawing course, to make plans 
for houses and who can do the 
Electrical 


work required in 


Engineering. Every effort is 


being made to make these 
courses more helpful than ever 
before. 

Booker T. Washington, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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AGRICULTURAL AND ME- } 


CHANICAL COLLEGE FOR 
THE COLORED RACE 


tiles 
North Carolina 
= 
HE 14th Annual Session 
of the Agricultural and 
the 
Negro Race will begin Sep- 
tember 1, 1906. 


Greensboro, 


Mechanical College for 


Three Depts. of Instruction 
Agricultural and 


Year 


English, 
Mechanical. Four 
courses leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Agriculture. 


Practical Two Year Courses. 





Board, Lodging and Tuition, 
$7.00 Per Month 





Free tuition to a limited 


number of students from 
each county. 

A commodious three-story 
dormitory will be completed 
and will double the accommo- 
dations for lodging students. 

A limited amount of work 
for needy students—students 
allowed from 5c to 124¢ per 
hour for labor. Night School 
for labor or trade students. 

Strong Faculty ; successful 
Graduates. 

Catalogue furnished on re- 
quest. Correspondence so- 
licited. 


President James B. Dudley 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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= Mos Important Book on the Race Question # 





The Aftermath of Slavery 


BY 


William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For {6 Years Financial Secretary ef Howard University 


With an Introduction by Cel. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


T this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is 
set forth for the first tine an adequate record of the historical 
facts which show the services of the colored man to our country 
in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing ; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 
opment. The book also contains copious quotations from the 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
showing how the popular opinion of the country regards the 
burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
citizenship. 

It is a book that every colored man and woman should read 
themselves and place in the hands of their children, that they may 
he informed of the true history of their race and be better able to 

















work together for the accomplishment of its needs. 


Edward Atkinson, iv a recent article in the NortH AMERICAN Review, says this is “‘the 


} 


most remarkable book ever written by a colored man unless we except the novels of Dumas’”’ 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: ‘‘1t shows much more thoroughness in dealing 
with both sides than any book recently produced.”’ 


Hon. Joha C. Dancy, U.S. Recorder of Deeds, says: ‘‘It is a most valuable contribution to 


the study of the race question. Itis broad, philosophical, thoughtful and full.” 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘This book is one of the most intelligent and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeared. Asa whole, it is a strong, righteous, wise, 
and timely discussion of one of the most vitally important sociological problems that con- 


fronts the | Amer ican | peop! a.”” 





The book is ouidtetinay printed and bound. The ate sent Dy mail 
is $1.62. We believe that it should be read by every Negro family. 
We have, therefore, made arrangements with the publishers by which 
we can send the book promptly to you, on receipt of price. Send 
postal money order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, 


714 SHAWMUT AVE - . BOSTON, MASS 











NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


AND 


| WORKING WITH THE HANDS 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


ITand ly } 1 ji A Copy of | 
andsomely bound In or- | 
These Books 
namented red cloth. (Very Should be in 
ey Home 


attractive). $1.75 each. 
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... Alexander's Magazine... 








OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
t of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 

me most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
4 present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem is fair and its contributors are 
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PAL 


among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
ALEXANDER’s MAGAzine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 

not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 

limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 


one 


ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
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subscription to-day, Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 








Agents Make Big Money Liberal Commission Offered 
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GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All! 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Column 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 
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ing, but they have a permanent value, The following is a list of the books offered : 








ser 4” ig Ret 7 of Colde Fell; alls. The Galley Slave. 


Miller’s Duughter. 

“ als. Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 

27. The Squire’s Darling. * alt, Sybilla’s Marriage. 
Hilda; or, The Falxe Vow. 

Che Heiress of Hilldrop. 


































a Kepented at Leisure. No, a101. Adrien Leroy 

Lady Diana’s Pride | all2. Doris of the Forge, 
- Lady Latimer’s Eseape. 

» rhe Tragedy of Lime Hall By Mrs. Gs 


. At War With Herself No, aml. A Dark Night’s Work. 
A Fatal Temptation. i aw. Cranford, 
Lady Ethel’s Whim 
The Shadow of a Sin. | By MH. Rider Haggard. 

«38, Lord Lynne’s Choice No. a4. King Solomon’s Mines. 

a. Her Second Love «a4. Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
ai20. Lady Muriel’s Secret 
By Mall Caine. 

No. a80. She’s All the World to Me 


age. 


} 
| «57. Allan’s Wife. 








Ey Mary Grace Halpine. 








a%, Maggie Miller 
a%, Rosamond 


Days 
By Mary Kyle Dallas. | 
No. aM. The Toll-Gate Mystery 
Fatal Compact. By Willis Hudson. 
ail. Graee Garrick; or, True! No. a108s. The Brass-Bound Box. 
Love and False, | 





a59. Pretty 





By A. Conan Doyle. 


No, @16. A Study in Scarlet. No. a%. The Slave King. 





ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten books at atime you get them at half price. 
numbers as given, being careful to precede each number by the letter a, as above. 


No. @39. Master 


«8. The Sign of the Four. . Ry Mrs. 
* ai. Beyond the City. By Er arrison Jones, No. at. Lady Gre 
“ ais. The Mystery of Cloomber. |'No. a100. The Topaz Ring “ at. Danesb 











Rock 


} a | ter of the Island. 
| By Nathanicl Hawthorne. } * ale. His Lawful Wife. 


Ry Florence Marryat. 
| No. att. The Risen Dead. 
“all. The Belle of Lynn; or, The! yy yara, May Agnes Fleming. By Helen B. Mathers. 
No. a74. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall. No. a68. The Mystery of No, 13. 
‘ ; | By Etta W. Pierce. 

By Charles Garvice. No. a85. The Heiress of Hendee Hall. 

* «loo, The House on the Island. 

| By Charlies Reade. 

kell. |No, 229. The Wandering Heir. 
Ry W. Clark Russell. 


afellar’s 


as. A Trip to the Moon. 
By Florence Warden. 


aos. Eunice Earle; or, The! . |No. al4. Nurse Revel’s Mistake. 
- Miss Smith 


-nry Wood, 


race 
ury House. 


We will send any one of the above books by mail post-paid upon re- 
Read Our Liberal Offer : ceipt of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; any 
Please order by the 


Address Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most famous works ever published are included in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octavo volume of 64 large double-column pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive paper covers, Bear in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but large 
and handsome books in attractive covers, In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 


By Mrs. Alexander. | By “The Duchess.” Cy Redyard Kipling. 
No. a. At Bay. |No. a18, The Duchess. No. a87. The Light that Failed. 
By Emerson Bennett. . aie ewe ‘Val ~ ae wmber. | By Mrs. Harriet Lewis, 
No. a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter monda. : " |No, 107. Her Faithless Guardian.’ 
iy Miss MM. EB. ally. Mildred Trevani> a. By Leon Lewis. 
oO. a3 der the Re lag. Th 
> an ; end seo we nO Sy Alexander Dumas, | No. a106. The * Isis” Mystery. 
* a4. Meeting Her Fate No, 712. The lack Tulip. | Ely ian rlaren, 
“ «53. Grace Darnel. } “ «2s. The Russian Gipsy. No, a8. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
By Charlotte M. Braeme, = | {, “6. The Twin Lieutenants. Isush. 
. ai, ‘The Fisherman of Naples. 


Voy 


By Mrs. Emma BD. BE. N. South- 
worth, 
«A. Allan Quatermain. No. @42. Hickory Hall. 
Vs Wit "a4. The Red Hill Tragedy. 

Sybil Brotherton. 
the Haunted Homestead 


* a7d. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey. | ‘ : ‘ “ asl. The Artist’s Love. 
No. a8. Averil No. alll. Who Was Guilty ? “ a9. The Broken Engagement 
* als. Merle’s Crusade | Ry Miliary Martwell, j By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
av, Aunt Diana, | No. a110. The Linseott Million, No. a17. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 


en. No. al. The Searlet Letter. " alls. Sybil Chase. 
pond (Ay ane a By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. By Robert Louts Stevenson. 
az. The Gunmaker of Moscow.| No. a41, Miss MeDonald, |No, a50, Treasure Island. 
By Wilkic Collins. “ ast. The Homestead on the Iill- By Jules Verne. 
AR ra Se: 6 N 5. Around the World in Eighty 
No. ail. A Rogue’s Life * «@%. The Rector of St. Mark’s. oo a ww 
“ «69. The Haunted Hotel. * «@%. Dora Deane. 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 


tev. J. MT h > |No. a73. The Manin Black. 
=e Ee © — |“ atv7. The House of the Wolf. 
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